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“Ihe Outlook 


The Boa Bombshell 


SCHEWING all accepted practice, the Government 
has appointed to the important posts of chairman 
and director-general of British Overseas Airways 

Corporation two men who, whatever other qualifications 
they may have, are entirely without experience in the 
very complicated and specialised business of operating 
long-distance air routes. Admittedly both Lord Knollys 
and Air Commodore A. C. Critchley have had contact 
with flying, the former having served in the R.A.F. in 
the first World War, and the latter, better known as 
Brigadier General Critchley, has for some time been in 
command of No. 54 (Training) Group initial training 
for the R.A.F., but that is as far as their practical experi- 
ence of air operation goes. 

Sir Harold Howitt, who has hitherto served as part- 
time chairman, becomes deputy chairman ; he also was 
without experience. The same applies to the other two 
directors, Mr. Marchbanks and Mr. Simon Marks. 
lt would be difficult to find another board of a great 
national corporation whose cumulative inexperience is 
as great as that of the new B.O.A. board, entirely 
unrelated to the operation of great airlines. It would 
appear that it was thought that at least one member 
of the board should know something about aircraft opera- 
tion, and the selection fell upon Miss Pauline Gower. 
With this particular choice we have no quarrel. Miss 
Gower has been ‘‘through the air mill.’’ With Miss 
Spicer she ran a passenger-carrying concern many years 
ago, and that work won the admiration of all. They 
obtained their ground engineers’ licences and worked 
harder than most men. Since the war Miss Gower’s 
contribution to the war effort as commandant of the 
Women’s Air Transport Auxiliary has been of very great 
value to the nation. 


Now that the Government has decided very tardily, 
following public pressure, that something will have to 
be done about the British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion, there is little doubt that we shall see progress mace 
in several directions. It is equally certain that the 
Government will claim the credit for having put in men 
who can and will *‘ get things done.’’ What will not 
readily be overlooked by those who have studied the 
problems is the fact that the original board, with all its 
faults, was severely handicapped by having aircraft and 
personnel taken away from the Corporation. The 
varied assortment of aircraft types with which they were 
compelled to operate as best they could precluded 
efficient operation, and taking into consideration all the 
difficulties, the Corporation has not emerged without 
credit. In all’ fairness to the directors who resigned 
some time ago in pfotest of existing conditions, this fact 
should be borne in mind. 


Too Much “New Blood” 


RESH blood is all very well, but even in medical 
science it is administered in small doses. Some of 
the patient’s own remains, and it might have been 

thought that in the case of B.O.A.C. some of the “‘ new 
blood ’’ would have been drawn from among those who 
have had twenty years’ practical experience of operat- 
ing airlines. It is difficult to believe that none of the 
many who possess that qualification is available, and 
one can only come to the conclusion that no endeavout 
has been made to find them. 

Growing public opinion following long agitation in the 
Press for a Government policy on commercial air trans 
port has forced the Government to further action 
It was evident from questions in the House that dissatis- 
faction was felt at Government evasiveness or inaction 
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over a question so outstandingly important to the future 
national prosperity of this country and its Empire. 
Several independent and unofficial committees were set 
up with the avowed purpose of urging the Government 
to take action, and it has been stressed that men with 
the neeessary experience capable of handling so complex 
an organisation were available if given the necessary 
encouragement. 

~The fact that the new appointments are for a period 
of four years indicates that it is the intention of the 
Government to retain B.O.A.C. as its “‘chosen instru- 
ment.’’ For operation of the Empire routes there is 
probably no escaping 4 monopoly of some sort, although 
the task is great enough in all conscience to afford room 
for more than one company. But if Empire aviation 
is what the Government has in mind, one would have 
expected to find on the board representatives of the 
Dominions. It is very much to be hoped that Air 
Commodore Critchley will make it his first task to visit 
New Zealand, Australia, South Africa and Canada so 
as to discuss with their operators and Governments their 
particular views and problems. To attempt making a 
start without such contacts would be to place the cart 
before the horse. 


“Continuous and Severe” 

HE war has entered upon a new phase. “‘ One 

continent at least has been cleansed and purged 

for ever of Fascist and Nazi tyranny,’’ as Mr. 
Churchill said in his historic address to the United States 
Congress. The Allies have lost no time in using the 
African bases which the Tunisian victory gave them for 
sustained air attacks on Sicily and Sardinia. The Axis 
has lost hundreds of aircraft in combat and on the 
ground ; and, in spite of stiffening resistance, the attacks 
will continue until the air over that part of the Meditet 
ranean is in complete Allied control, thus opening ‘the 
Sicilian Straits to our shipping, whatever its characte: 
and destination. 
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At home also the air war is being waged with an 
intensity and on a scale which must: interfere very 
seriously with the enemy’s war effort. The outstanding 
example is, of course, the bursting of the German dams, 
an exploit which has no equal in the whole history o! 
flying. The loss of men was large in proportion to the 
numbers sent, but utterly insignificant when compared 
with the havoc wrought. 

The attacks on German ports, naval establishments, 
factories and lines of communications continue on an 
ever-increasing scale by day and by night, and, again 
quoting Mr. Churchill’s speech, ‘‘the more continuous 
and severe the air fighting becomes, the better for us 
because we can already replace casualties and machines 
far more rapidly than the enemy, and we can replac« 
them on a scale which increases month by month.”’ 

For the enemy the next few months will be a period of 
anxiety. That we shall strike he knows full well, but 
when and where no crystal-gazing can tell him. 





FRANCO-BRITISH CO-OPERATION : Pilots and ground crews of a British and Free French fighter squadron celebrate the 
bringing down by the squadron of its t,oooth enemy aircraft with a Spitfire IX. 
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One of the specially adapted Vickers Wellingtons used for torpedo dropping in the Mediterranean. 


WAR in the AIR 


The Epic Assault on the Dams : Picked Lancaster Crews Trained in 
Secret : 336,000,000 Tons of Water Let 


O single exploit of the R.A.F. 
has ever dealt such a devastat- 
ing blow to the enemy as the 


breaching of the Mohne and Eder 
dams, and it certainly takes pride of 
place in the now long list of Bomber 
Command’s many _ achievements. 
Actually, three dams were attacked by 
the picked Lancaster crews under the 
command of Wing Cdr. G. P. Gibson, 
D.S.O. and Bar, D.F.C. and Bar, but 
the assault on the third, the Sorpe 
dam, does not seem to have been so 
overwhelmingly successful as_ those 
upon the other two; at least, official 
communiqués have said very little 
about it up to the moment of writing. 
But in any case, the havoc wrought to 
German war industry by the release 
of 134,000,000 tons of water from the 
Mohne reservoir and 202,000,000 tons 
of water from the Eder reservoir must 
be simply enormous. The result was 
twofold in character ; it Has swamped 
vast areas of territory, flooding out 
factories, power stations, railway com- 
munications, and even whole towns 
and imporiant agricultural districts, 
and it has deprived those power 
stations and plants not in its imme- 
diate path of the source of power the 
emptied reservoirs formerly provided. 

For many weeks the crews selected 
for this vital and difficult task under- 
went special training in as complete 
secrecy as could be obtained. They 
worked on a bomber station which, as 
far as possible, was cut off from any 
contact with the outside world, and 





FORTUNES OF WAR: Wing Cdr. 

A. H. Donaldson, D.S.O., D.F.C. and 

Bar, A.F.C., wearing the helmet split 

by a cannon shell which burst inside 
his Whirlwind cockpit. . 


only about half a dozen other men in 
the whole of Bomber Command knew 
what was afoot. Here it will be as well 
to emphasise that the story which got 
about to the effect that these dams 


Loose on the Hun 


were suggested as targets by a refugee 
from Berlin has been officially re- 
futed. Bomber Command needed no 
body to tell them of the significance of 
those dams, or to point out to them 
how worth while it would be to have 
a smack at them. But there were cer 
tain difficulties to be overcome if the 
attack was to have a reasonable chance 
of success at the first attempt and thus 
carry with it the great advantage of 
surprise. 

In the early hours of May 17th, 
when weather and light were exactly 
right for the job, the Lancasters put 
the plan into operation. The crews 
knew how much depended on their 
success, for they were not likely to 
have a second chance if they failed. 
By the following morning all the 
world knew that they had pulled off 
one of the most brilliantly daring ex 
amples of strategic bombing the his 
tory of air warfare had ever known 
and had, in a single operation, inflfeted 
as much damage on the German war 
machine in the Ruhr valley and on 
another industrial area further cast 
as could have been done by thousands 
of tons of bombs dropped on many 
nights in succession. 

Wing Cdr. Gibson himself led the 
attack on the Mohne dam, and after 
he had dropped his mines he flew up 
and down alongside the dam to draw 
the enemy flak away from his com 
rades coming along in support. 
were poking their muzzles from slots 
in the walls of the dam itself and, as 


Guns 
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he flew again and again through their 
barrage, his own gunners raked the 
defences so effectively that the German 
fire began to waver. 

“A flight lieutenant who dropped 
his mines later,’’ reads the official 
communiqué, ‘‘ was in a better posi 
tion to see what actually happened to 
the dam,’’ and it goes on to describe 
it in the officer’s own words. 

‘‘T was able to watch the whole pro 
cess,’’ he said. ‘‘ The wing comman- 
der’s load was placed just right and a 
spout of water went up 3o0oft. into 
the air. A second Lancaster attacked 
with equal accuracy, and there was 
still no sign of a breach. Then I went 
in and we caused a huge explosion up 
against the dam. It was not until an- 
other load had been dropped that the 
dam at last broke. I saw the first jet 
very clear in the moonlight. I should 
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say that the breach was about 50 yards 
wide.”’ 

Another pilot said that the jets of 
water were so powerful that they were 
hurtling out horizontally for at least 
20oft. 

Repeated attacks were necessary to 
break down the dam thoroughly, and 
each successive crew displayed extra- 
ordinary coolness and persistence in 
the face of the defences, coming down 
as low as rooft. or even less. “It was 
a magnificent piece of work and, while 
many humanitarians will shudder at 
the subsequent deluge which engulfed 
whole communities, the answer can 
only be that war is always inhuman, 
as the German bombers gratuitously 


DAM AND BLAST: The Méhne Dam before and after attention from mine-dropping 


Lancasters on May 17th. The breach, which is exactly in the centre of the dam, is 
approximately 2o0oft. wide. 
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demonstrated to the ‘people of War- 
saw, Rotterdam and a hundred other 
European and British cities. 

From Northern African airfields, the 
softening-up process has been going 
on with a _ relentless determina- 
tion that must be making many 
Italians think hard about those leaflets 
dropped on Rome suggesting that a 
choice between capitulation and de- 
struction has more behind it than 
mere propaganda. 

Wellingtons of the Strategic Air 
Force have pounded Palermo, Tra- 
pani, the seaplane base at Lido de 
Roma, and the port and airfield at 
Alghero in Sardinia, to mention just a 
few of the more outstanding recent 
operations by these seasoned air 
veterans of the Mediterranean cam 
paign. Flying Fortresses escorted by 
Lightnings have also blown up enemy 
shipping and plastered the docks and 
railroad yards at Trapani, and the 
harbour and airfield at Pantellaria 
have also been beaten up by medium 
bombers and fighter-bombers. 

Long-range Beaufighters of the 
Coastal Air Force, patrolling over 
Italian waters, have gunned their 
ships and shot down a number of 
enemy fighters, mostly if not all Ger- 
mans. And although the Luftwaffe, 
which left Von Arnim’s men to their 
fate on the Bon peninsula, has tried to 
stage a somewhat shamefaced come- 
back during the past week or so, their 
losses at the hands of Allied fighters 
and the heavily armed Fortresses have 
been heavy, while our own have been 
remarkably light. 


Italy’s Plight 
[TALY’s position for defence against 

Allied air attack, in fact, is now pre- 
carious to say the least of it, for, by 
some six months’ systematic bleeding 
of the Luftwaffe, the North-west 
African air forces have achieved a 
supremacy which makes ‘carpet of 
bombs’’ tactics possible, and the 
Axis are now incapable of defending 
Italy from our air onslaught. Her 
flak has always been totally inade- 
quate and her own night-fighters are 
practically non-existent. Arid since 
the very strong German day and night 
fighter and flak defences have failed to 
protect the industries of Germany, the 
danger to the comparatively unpro- 
tected industries of Italy is obvious 

Recent events in Tunisia have 
proved that the Allied Nations’ Air 
Forces in the Mediterranean were out- 
standingly superior to the very con- 
siderable combined air strength of Ger- 
many and Italy in that theatre. The 
Axis lost at least four times as many 
aircraft in the North African cam- 
paign as did the Allies. 

Having lost Africa and being now 
forced to operate solely from airfields 
in Italian territory, it seems unlikely 
that the Axis air forces will be able 
to achieve any greater success in the 
defence of Italy than they did in 
Africa. The Regia Aeronautica might, 
perhaps, be expected to operate more 
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ENEMY AIR LOSSES TO MAY 22nd 
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Totals: West, 6,916; Middle East, over 5,336; 
North West Africa, 1,841. 














vigorously in defence of its homeland 
than in Africa, but the total Italian 
air strength is so small and so techni- 
cally inferior to that of the Allies that 
its best efforts, even in conjunction 
with the Luftwaffe, could not ade- 
quately protect Italy from Allied air 
attack. 

Italy’s most effective method of de- 
fending herself against Allied air 
aggression would clearly be to bomb 
the Allied airfields and bases in North 
Africa. Her fighters are neither numer- 
ous enough nor efficient enough to stop 
the Allied bombers, even when un- 
escorted, from attacking Italy. Italy, 
however, has neglected bomber types. 
Her bomber force is small, and what 
bombers she has are obsolescent, 

The Allied bomber force in North 
Africa is immensely superior, both 
numerically and technically, to that 
of the Axis. This was _ indicated 
clearly, for example, in the attack on 
Palermo on May 9, when Allied 
bombers attacked this port without 
loss, although this target is within 
fighter range of several Axis airfields. 
They dropped nearly as heavy a total 
tonnage as the German Air Force ever 
released upon London in a night. 

Meanwhile, our Typhoons, Mos- 
quitoes, Whirlwinds and Beaufighters 
of Fighter Command keep up their 
ceaseless intrusion upon the land and 
sea communications of the enemy 
nearer home, and Venturas and tor- 
pedo-carrying Hampdens of Coastal 
Command, the former generally 
escorted by Spitfires, have been giving 
no respite to his coastal airfields and 





MOONLIGHT MENACE : 


Mosquitoes of a night “intruder 


FLIGHT 


shipping. Home-based Mitchells and 
Bostons, too, have been in action, and 
though all these operations have not 
been conducted without some loss, this 
is far less than the high percentage 
loss of Fw 190 fighter-bombers which 
have been making themselves rather a 
nuisance just lately over East Anglia 
and the outlying districts of London 


Big Enemy Losses 
AST week-end the losses of the 
Luftu affe when it tried to protect 
its Mediterranean partner's airfields 
and ports rose to the impressive total 
of 272 machines in the space of three 
days; of these 70 were shot down in 
combat and reports of individual en 
counters again stresses the formidable 
defensive armament of the Flying 
Fortresses. There was, for example, 
the assault on the airfields of Sciacca, 
Castelvetrano and _ Borizzo in _ the 
west of Sicily. 

The heaviest blows were directed 
against Borizzo, where the Fortresses 
were met by what is described as “ss 
large number’’ of. enemy fighters; ‘t 
is signifcant that only Messerschmitt 
Me 109s were mentioned; there was 
no word of any Macchi 202s or Reg- 
giani Re 2001s, which are Italy’s best 
fighters. At all events, seven Me 109s 
were shot down in the ensuing scrap 
and of these.six fell to the guns of the 
bombers and one to the escort of P-38 
Lightnings. Additionally, nine enemy 
aircraft were destroyed on the ground 
—as shown by subsequent reconnais- 
sance photographs—and considerable 
damage was done to buildings and 
stores near the arsenal. 

Sciacca, -on the south coast of 
Sicily’s western tip, was the R.A.F.'s 
main target on the previous night 
Wellington bombers started many fires 
among the hangars and administrative 
buildings, and also visited three other 
airfields, coming down very low. to 
bomb runways arfi dispersal points. 
At Castelvetrano, one Wellington, 
after planting a well-aimed stick right 
along the flare path, swooped down to 
within 50ft. of the ground to get below 





squadron just 


before take-off. 





BRITISH & U.S. AIR LOSSES to MAY 22nd 
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Totals : West, 6,082; Middle East, about 2,094 
North West Africa, 690. 











the fairly strong flak, and got away 
with jt <A daylight raid by P-4oF 
Warhawks strafed the wireless station 
at Sanantioco, in southern Sardiriia, 
and when Gen. Doolittle’s Strateg 
Air Force attacked airfields in Sicily 
and Sardinia last Friday, the enemy 
lost 19 fighters in combat and 67 air- 
craft were destroyed on the ground, 
including a number of six-engined 
Me 323 transports. 


U.S.A.A.F. DEVELOPMENT 
A NEW European wing of the Ajr 


Transport Command, USS. 
Army, has been set up with Colonel 
Paul E. Burrows as Commanding 
Officer. Originally the Command dealt 
with the problem of delivering mili 
tary aircraft manufactured in the 
United States to Great Britain. Its 
function is now broadened in that air 
craft are delivered to U.S. Air Force 
units wherever they are fighting. 
Furthermore, the air transportation of 
critical cargo, mail and personnel is 
consolidated under the Command. 
Bases have been and are being estab 
lished as well as facilities for handling 
a vast flow of aircraft and essential 
supplies, and they will be used jointly 
by the U.S. Air Transport Command 
and the Royal Air Force Transport 
Command. 

At the terminal points mechanics 
and other specialists will be employed 
to check aircraft received by sea ways 
before they are handed over to the Air 
l-orce units to which they are assigned 

Colonel Burrows said “You may 
have noted a recent announcement 
concerning the construction, for Ai: 
rransport Command and Royal Ai: 
Force Transport Command operations 
of the largest airfield in the world in 
Labrador, on the Great Circle air route 
to the United Kingdom and Europ: 
A vast increase on the number of air- 
craft that went through there in 1942 
is expected this year. 

‘“‘In the European Wing we ar 
making arrangements to receive these 
aircraft, and many others that will fly 
over different routes. It is no small 
task. It requires numerous bases and 
installations. It requires a larg 
organisation—how large, I am not per 
mitted to say. It is all a part of a vast 
military undertaking, shared in by the 
Allied nations, to bring the war home 
to Hitler as sper lily ind fore fulls 
pos tbh 
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Tunisian Day-bomber 


Pictures from a Boston Station 


Tedder’s 


EVELOPED in many ways from experience gained 
1) on the various war fronts, the Douglas DB.7 (Bos- 

ton) has proved to be one of the outstanding aircraft 
types of the war. In the recently completed North African 
campaign the Boston squadrons have done great work from 
El Alamein to Cape Bon. Now, doubtless, they will carry 
on their work across the Sicilian Straits umtil the day 
dawns when they will be operating from European airfields 
once more. 


Attack-bombers 


1. Time to write a letter 
home while waiting for 
the start-up signal. 


Originally the DB.7 was in production for the French 
Air Force, when a vain attempt was being made to remedy 
the lack of output from the French factories. When, how- 
ever, France collapsed in 1940, we were glad to take over 
the contracts to tide us through an awkward period. 

Che Boston III carries its load of bombs in fuselage bomb 
racks and has a top speed of some 300 m.p.h. Armament 
in the early models comprised two fixed machine guns in 
the nose and a single free gun protecting the tail. This fire 
power has been more than doubled in the front and 
quadrupled in the rear. In its present form the Boston is 
a very useful type and is doing good work. 

In the American Air Force the Boston is classified as 
an attack bomber and differs but very little from the 
R.A.F. version. , . 


Turn Their 


North Africa : 


Attention to 


Southern Italy 


2. Ground crews wait for the re 
devotion to duty which keeps the Bost 
the fixed armament the Boston ng 
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the squadron from operations. It is their 
the “ serviceable ’’ list. 3. In addition to 
agimbal mounted Vickers K gun. 


FLIGHT 


4. Refuelling the wing tanks. The engines are Wright Double- 

row Cyclones giving 1,600 h.p. for take-off. 5. Loading the bomb 

racks which are just behind the space occupied by the retracted nose 
wheel. The hatch gives access to the rear gunner’s cockpit. 6. The 
Boston in the background is a modified type. There is no drop behind 
the rear turret and it has no curved fairing between the fuselage and the fin 
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To Prevent Sunbutn 

1° protect pilots and other crew mem- 

bers from severe sunburning during 
prolonged flights at high altitude, sheets 
of transparent plastic that obstructs the 
passage of ultra-violet rays are now 
being used for the construction of air- 
craft noses, wind-shields and gun turrets, 
according to a report from America, 


U.S. Machine Tools 


SWEEPING reduction in the output of 

new war plant and machine tools has 
been ordered by the U.S. War’ Production 
Board. The bottle-neck having been 
broken, it has been decided that some 
makers of machine tools should turn 
their attention to the direct production 
of munitions 


De Valera at Shannon Airport 


. 
“THI: Eire Prime Minister, Mr. Eamon 
De Valera, paid a four-hour visit to 
the Shannon Airport recently. He was 
received by the airport manager, Colonel 
Patrick Maher, and officials of the com- 
panies operating from Foynes. 
After an inspection of the base and air- 
port offices Mr. de Valera and the officials 
were entertained to lunch 


Airline Pilots Affiliate 
A” affiliati@ agrecment designed to 
safeguard the interests of airline 
pilots after the war was signed at a 
recent meeting in Montreal attended by 
14 pilots who, together, represented 
almost all the airline pilots of the 
United Nations 
The agreement, which covered such 
matters as public safety, maintenance of 
standards, rates of pay, flying hours, 
standards of living and conditions of 


service, was signed by David Behncke, 
president of the Airline Pilots Associa- 
tion of America; Capt. Richard Allen; 
representing the British Airline Pilots 
Association; and Capt. R. E. Hadfield, 
president of the Canadian Airline Pilots 
Association 

Besides protecting the common inter- 
ests of airline pilots of the United 
Nations, the seven-clause agreement 
aims at further safeguarding ‘‘ the -best 
interests of national and international 
airline transportation.”’ 


Sir A. Dunbar Returns to Vickers 
“IR ALEXANDER DUNBAR is to 

return to active duties with Vickers- 
Armstrongs, Ltd., at the company’s 
request, Sir Stafford Cripps having 
agreed to release him from the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production. 

It was two years ago that Sir Alex- 
ander Dunbar joined M.A.P., serving 
first as Director-General of Materials 
Production, then as Deputy Controller 
General, and later as Controller General 
and a member of the Aircraft Supply 
Council 


Thunderbolt Data 


~INCE the article on the North Ameri- 

can Thunderbolt, now operating in 
this country, was published in last week’s 
issue of Flight, certain ‘additional facts 
about its performance have been released 
for publication which were withheld at 
the time. 

During the demonstration witnessed 
by Flight, the interval from the start of 
the take-off run to the moment the 
Thunderbolt became airborne was 14 
seconds, and the time required for com- 
plete retraction of the hydraulically 
operated undercarriage was ten seconds 
Approach speed during the landing was 





‘ 


COMBINED OPERATION: A British and a Fighting French fighter squadron 

operating together has bagged its 1,000th Hun, who was shared by Sqn. Ldr. 

J. Charles, D.F.C., and Commandant Rene, D.F.C. (Left to right) Sqn. Ldr. Charles, 

Commandant Rene, Group Capt. A. G. Malan, D.S.O. (their C.0.), and Wing Cdr. 

Alan Deere, D.F C. and Bar ; they hail from Canada, France, South Africa and New 
Zealand respectively. 


in the region of 115 to 120 m.p.h., and 
the final touch-down was made at 90 
m.p.h. 


Reception to Maj. Gen. Eaker 


is honour of Maj. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, 
Commanding General of the 8th Air 
Force, U.S. Army, and a_ hundred 
members of his staff, a reception was 
given by the English-speaking Union at 
Dartmouth House last week. 

Guests were received by Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Christopher Courtney, 
K.C.B., C.B.E., DS.O., and Lady 
Courtney, and the Hon. Mrs. Alfred 
Lyttelton, G.B.E., Chairman of the 
English-speaking Union. Many members 
of the Air Ministry and well-known per- 
sonalities in the aviation world were 
present. 


Science on Celluloid 


“HELE English Scientific Film Associa- 
tion has recently been formed. Its 
inauguration tcok place at a meeting 
convened by the Scientific Films Com- 
mittee of the Association of Scientific 
Workers, at which Mr. Arthur Elton 
presided. The new body, he said, would 
be independent and self-governing. 
With the object of turthering the 
general appreciation and use of the scien- 
tific film, especially in relation to social 
progress, it is possible that a reference 
library may be set up and a journal pub- 
lished. 


Air Routes Over NW. Canada 
EFERRING recently to the chain of 
airfields built by the government 

from northern Alberta to Alaska, Mr. 
Mackenzie King, Canada’s Prime Minis- 
ter, said that a comprehensive survey by 
the authorities would disclose great 
possibilities for practical development 
between the Mackenzie River and the 
Alaskan boundary. 

With this fact in mind, Brig. W. W. 
Foster had been appointed special com- 
missioner for defence projects in north- 
west Canada, and his duties would be to 
supervise and co-ordinate the wartime 
activities of government departments in 
the area and maintain co-operation with 
all agencies of the U.S. Government 
there. 


Strategic Airport 

N airport, lying north of the Atlantic 

air routes and described as the 
largest in the world, has been developed 
for strategic purposes, according to 
the Canadian Department of Trans 
port. Costing to date approximately 
{ 3,000,000, the airport is for the use of 
the R.C.A.F., R.A.F. Ferry Command 
and the U.S. Army Air Transport 
Service. 

The runways are more than a mile in 
length, which means fully loaded Lan 
casters and Flying Fortresses ean take 
off from the airport, and allowance has 
been made for extending them into ‘the 
sand plateau on which the airport is built 
should this become necessary later. 

Apart from the airport's immediate 
value for war purposes, it will probably 
have an important place in world flying 
when the war is over, since it is on the 
**Great Circle ’’ air route to Europe and 
has good weather nearly all the year. 
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Singles to Twins 


A Transition Which Forms a Landmark in the Training of a Pupil : 
Importance of Cockpit Drill : Engine Synchronisation 


O the young R.A.F. cadet now harnessed to a full 
and very vigorous pilot’s training course, first im- 
pressions count for a very great deal. No impressions 
are so indelibly imprinted upon the mind as the first flight 
in an aircraft, and, later on, the first solo flight after what, 
in an eager young man’s estimation, has been a century in 
time, but according to the calendar is but a relatively 
short period. 

For practically all instruction in the earlier stages of 
flying, single-engined machines are used, whether biplanes 
or monoplanes, because, apart from the fact that such air- 
craft are cheaper to build in very large numbers and easier 
to maintain in flying order in the somewhat hectic life of 
a training unit, a single-engined machine is more simple to 
fly than a twin, for a variety of reasons. 

First and foremost, we have the one engine mounted 
at the front end of the machine, with the pull of the air- 
screw passing directly rearwards through the fuselage. The 
pilot is seated well to the rear, and, being directly in line, 
fore and aft, with the engine he can easily sight the air- 
screw arc, and the general layout is such that the young 
pupil can sensibly adjust himself to his precise location 
in the aircraft. During flight he can easily see the wings 
on either side of the fuselage and their angular relation 
to the horizon, or the earth below, while the nose of the 
machine can be readily sighted in relation to the horizon 
ahead, affording visual facilities which are necessary during 
the basic training of a pilot. 


Single-engined Control 

Secondly, a single engine requires the minimum amount 
of control on.the part of the trainee, being limited to the 
correct use of the throttle, switches, etc., whilst taxying 
on the airfield, or when in the air, and as, in any case, 
the pupil has to be trained to be engine-minded, it is much 
easier to accomplish this with a single engine than with 
two. 

Basic training on 
Moths and more ad- ' 
vanced flying instruc- 
tion and experience 
bring the young pilot 
up to single-engine 
Harvards and other 
aircraft of a similar 
type until he arrives 
at a stage when the 
first section in instruc- , 
tion is ended. The 
pupal may then con- 
tinue with _ single- 
engine aircraft for 
specialised training for 
fighters, or, alterna- 
tively, may pass to 
twin-engined aircraft 
for advanced instruc- 
tion preparatory to 
becoming pilots of the 
bigger aircraft of the 
bomber or reconnais- 
sance types. 

The change from 
single-engine to twin- 
engine machines forms 
almost a landmark in 
the cycle of impres- 
sions to the pupil 





Side-by-side seating for pupil and instructor is essential for instruction 
with multi-engine aircraft; hence the wide cockpit on the Airspeed 
Oxford. Despite the excellent all-round view from the cockpit, the pupil 
has to accommodate himself visually to the lateral restrictions created by 
the twin engines, nacelles and wings, after flying single-engined aircraft. 


who has been accustomed previously to _ relatively 
simple aircraft. The technique of flying, as learnt in the 
earlier stages, remains unaltered, but the pupil has to 
orientate himself in a machine which is fundamentally 
different in several important ways, and he goes through 
a phase which is almost as memorable as his first flight. 


Change of Aspect 


It is not difficult to realise that the first important dif- 
ference in flying single- or twin-engined machines is that 
the twin engines introduce an entirely different set of con- 
ditions to be considered when the machine is handled on 
the ground or in the air. Not only have the engines to be 
operated as an integral part of the flying of the machine, 
but they have also to be nursed together as a pair through 
the various controls and instruments, 

The next important change is that, whereas the pilot is 
seated well behind the engine in a single-engined machine, 
with a fair amount of the aircraft well within the angle 
of vision from one wing to the other, the pilot in a twin 
engined machine is seated in a, cockpit in the nose of the 
fuselage and has none of the aircraft ahead of him except 
the windscreen and instrument panels. There is thus little 
of the aircraft on which visual sighting can be done against 
the horizon or cloud layer, and the pupil taking his first 
flight, after single-engine flying, has to readjust his sensory 
reactions on a more or less new basis 

Again, the somewhat violent change in the location of 
the pilot in the aircraft introduces a new set of conditions 
when taxying, as the pilot is raised considerably in the 
nose of the machine and has to look sideways out of the 
cockpit to watch his wing tips. On the other hand, the 
forward view from the cockpit with the aircraft in level 
flight is enormously improved, and the width of the cock 
pit, with its side-by-side seats, gives a sense of greater 
comfort and roominess. 

A third factor, which will represent a_ considerabk 
change-over for the 
pupil, is that the 
engine and other con 
trols are in the centre 
of the cockpit and not 
on the left-hand side 
of the pilot Thus, 
there is a reversal of 
duties for each hand 
of the pilot, and the 
alteration has to be 
watched with some 
care during prelimin 
ary instruction in 
taking-off or landing 

During the _ carly 
period of flying in 
struction in the 
R.A.F., a great deal 
of ground work is 
covered on engines 
and aircraft, and it is 
all strictly related to 
the actual flying work 
done by the pupil at 
the time. When the 
pupil is transferred to 
twin-engined aircraft, 
a period of ground in- 
struction is given 
specially for that type 
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ised when the machine is air borne 
SINGLES TO TWINS The two R.P.M. indicators are a 
rough gnide for synchronisation 
but the sound and feel of th a 
of machine, and cockpit drill forms engines are more important as ; —— 
an important section of that course. THROTILE check on smooth running and 
This drill is concerned with the balance during flight. 
sequence of vital actions in taxy- On the relatively short flights 
ing, take-off and landing, and the while under training, engine syn- 
pupil is thoroughly habituated to chronisation may seem unim 
these actions before flying instruc- portant, but-early training is not 
tion is begun, with special reference so concerned with the machines the 
to the handling of multiple engines pupils are flying as with the types 
in synchronisation, economy in that they will fly on operations, 
running, mixture strengths, etc. and the eternal ‘‘ Thrum-Thrum " 
After this course of ~ ground of badly synchronised engines a 
training, the pupil begins flying, maintained hour after hour, imper TH 
with an instructor, on a machine ELEWIOR ceptibly beats into the pilot’s brain ee 
which is likely to be an Airspeed _TA and blunts its keenness and can a 
Oxford (the instruments and ‘con- re even cause air sickness, to which = 
trols of which are indicated in sea sickness is a mild indisposition 
special illustrations) ; the pupil and There are times when miles-per- S 
instructor sit side by side, with the gallon is even more important t 5 
main control pedestal in the centre. a pilot than to a car owner; a + 
Now, the pupil who has reached motorist has merely to wait till his 5 
this stage of beginning to fly an next ration period starts. So pupil ¢ 
Airspeed Oxford will need little pilots are taught how to nurse thei: za 
tuition on the ordinary flying con- | AM aircraft along economically so that f 
trols (change over to wheel-type CONTROL in emergency they will have that 
aileron control from joystick) and LEVER little extra juice which may mean 
standard instruments such as their very lives. 
the A.S.I., artificial horizon, turn- S The training aircraft do not 
and-bank indicator, and so on, but ascend to the heights where icing 
the controls and instruments re- The control pedestal of the Airspeed Oxford. conditions prevail, but they are 
lating to the twin Cheetah engines The positional relationship of two important taught the symptoms of a car 
loom up as very special items. groups of levers, throttle and mixture levers, burettor that is icing up, and als 
and airscrew, undercarriage and flap levers how to use the hot air intake of 
Independent Operation will be observed. The flap position gauge the carburettor to avoid it. 
Perhaps the most significant indicates the angle of the flaps in degrees. Instruction is given on flying and 
point about the engine controls is approach on one engine only, in 
that the two engine throttle levers are not connected which case only one of the throttle levers will be operated, 
together for the joint control of the engines, but although the other is immediately available, in emergency 
are independently operated by the pilot when taxying, On the right-hand side of the throttle levers on the con- 
taking-off, or in normal flight. The pilot's fist, grasping trol pedestal is the mixture control lever, while on the 
the knobs of the two levers, can give a differential move- _ left-hand side is the lever for controlling the beams of the 
ment to the throttles, if the aircraft endeavours to swing on _ landing lights. On the front vertical face of the pedestal 
take-off, and, of course, the engines have to be synchron- are the levers for operating the undercarriage, flaps end 1 
temperature of the air entering the car- : 
burettors. 

On some Airspeed Oxfords, variable pitch 
airscrews are fitted, and in that case, an extra sti 
control for the operation of these is fitted to co 
the left of the undercarriage lever. At the side of 
of the pedestal is the wheel for operating the hy 
elevator tabs, and at the base, the handle for fle 
rudder bias and also the auxiliary fuel tank 
controls, On the pedestal near the instrument as 
panels are the two main fuel controls and also th 

= the gauge indicating the angle of the flaps a 
during operation. Sl 
Instrument Layout vi 
Directly in front of the pupil are the normal yes 
flying instruments, beam approach indicator, me 
and navigation and pitot heater switches. In 2 
front of the instructor are certain duplicated z 
flying instruments, and also the r.p.m. indi ‘ 
cators, twin oil pressure and temperature a 
gauges, and dual boost pressure gauges, easily . 
seen by the pupil 3etween these two sets ps 
of instruments is a narrow vertical panel with on 
the undercarriage red and green warning 
lights, various engine switches, and, above, 
the vacuum selector lever for operation of 
certain instruments. To the left of. the pupil , 
Synchronisation of engines and economy in fuel are important items in is the radio remote control, Morse key and ( 
flying instruction with the Airspeed Oxford. The moderately supercharged landing light switches, while the compass is ‘ 
Cheetah engines are admirably suited for this purpose. iocated on a tray just below the pupil’s in- 
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The main flying controls and instruments of the Airspeed Oxford. Engine and other important controls are on a pedestal in the 
centre of the cockpit—an important variation from those on the single-engined trainer. The pupil is seated on the left and 
instructor on right. 






EMERGENCY 
HYDRAULIC PUMP 
{FLAPS & UNDERCARRIAGE )} 





strument panel. The brake air pressure gauge, beam the Oxford is an aircraft which needs competent 
control panel, and other items are on the instructor’s side flying and, with the many extra sections of the 
of the cabin, and between the seats is the emergency _ instructional course such as navigation, night flying on 


hydraulic pump and selector for the undercarriage and compass course, radio beam approach, radio communica 
flaps. tion and blind flying, the pupil enters a new phase of his 


Entrance and exit is very easy on the Airspeed Oxford career as a pilot 
The Link trainer is very freely used during the ground 


and flying courses, not only for instruction in flyine by 
instruments, but also for navigation on cross-country routes 
with very accurate checks. 


as the trailing edge of the wing with its step place is néar 
the ground, and the car-type cabin door does not hamper 
a pupil in flying kit in getting in or out of the machine. 
Sliding cockpit windows and controllable ventilation is pro 
vided, and in bad weather, 
small windows can _ be 
opened to give good visi- 
bility on take-off or landing. 

The whole subject of eff- 
cient engine control is 
studied thoroughly on this 
flying course, with consider- 
able emphasis on fuel 
economy and the life of the 
engines. At the same time 


Flying and landing with one 

airscrew feathered gives the 

pupil valuable experience and 

confidence in handling in an 

emergency, should one engine 
fail. 
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Night Flying Training 


“Flight” Pays a Visit to an Oxford-equipped A.F.U. 


Gite a high proportion of “‘ multi-engine ’’ pilots are 

destined to find their way into the bomber squadrons 
of the R.A.F., it follows that night flying is a very 
important part of the instructional work in an Advanced 
Flying Unit, and if there are a number of significant dif- 
ferences between flying a single-engined aircraft and one 
powered by two engines (not to mention four) then there 
is a whole world of difference between flying in normal 
daylight and flying at night. Bright moonlight may, when 
Nature elects to provide such illumination, reduce the 
difference to some extent, but even so the pilot depends 
far more upon what he can see and hear inside his “‘ office ’’ 
than what he may be able to discern beyond the Perspex 
windows of the cockpit. Landmarks, including his target, 
may Or may not be recognisable checks upon his compass, 
for the slightest ground 
haze will effectively smudye 
them out, and even a good 
moon is no fair exchange 
for the light of day when 
it comes to gauging nis 
final approach to the run- 
way, and judging a nice 
three-pointer. 

Thus Flight’s representa 
tive found a visit to one of 
the R.A.F.’s best-equipped 
A.F.U.s of more than 
ordinary interest, tor this 
particular station, laid out 
before the war amid some 
ot the loveliest country :) 
Gredt Britain, has a reputation in the Command it serves 
for the high efficiency of its night flying—a reputation 
which it is patently doing its best to keep. To this unit 
come pilots who have gained their wings in one of the 
Dominions, so that in addition to night flying they are 
acclimatised to the very much les; helpful weather condi- 
tions of Northern Europe, and it is the boast of this 
A.F’.U. that only the worst of weather is allowed to inter- 
fere with night flying; potential bomber and night-fighter 
pilots must know how to deal with unfavourable ‘‘ met. ’ 

It has already been indicated that this particular A.F.U. 
lacks nothing in modern instructional equipment. Beain 
approach flying is taught, and men from operational squad- 
rous often lecture the pilots to give them first-hand “‘ gen "’ 
on what to expect over enemy territory. Some of their 
own instructors, too, are ex-operational and can give uselul 
advice on this vital point 


The Syllabus 


lhe pupil pilot begins his night flying when he has passed 
certain tests in day flying on the Airspeed Oxford—the 
standard advanced twin-engined trainer used at this 
station. Night work begins with *‘ circuits and bumps ”’ 
with an instructor; then follow short cross-country flights, 
also dual, during which stress 1s laid on such things as 
what sort of cloud to avoid, alertuess for other aircraft, 
familiarity with the meaning of various airfield lights and 
other special night signals, and what to do if he ever 
gets lost. When the instructor is satisfied that his pupil 
can safely be trusted to cope with all the main emergencies 
of the night, be is sent solo. ' 

By this time the pupil is a fairly proficient night pilot 
and he passes on to long cross-countries, probably with 
several *‘legs,’’ until he can be relied upon to stay in the 
air for several hours of darkness and find his way home 
safely. In short, he arrives at the A.F.U. with a brand 
new pair of wings on his tunic, but when he leaves for an 
operational unit he can really fly! 


twin-engined types. 
“* Flight’s”’ 


namely that of night flying. 


flying. 


their operational squadrons. 


THE preceding article deals with the initial instruction of 
newly qualified pilots on joining an Advanced Flying Unit— 
that of transitional training from single-engined aircraft to 
This article, written by a member of : all 
editorial staff, after a visit to an A.F.U., deals : 
exclusively with the subsequent stage in the pilot's career, 


A considerable proportion of the A.F.U.’s night-flying pilots 
pass on to operational bomber squadrons, -some find their 
metier in our night-flying Beaufighters, while others may be : ‘ 
entrusted with reconnaissance or patro! duties involving night = in much the same way as 
Final training on the actual types of aircraft they : 
will fly against the enemy is given after, they have joined 


Incidentally, the instructor leaves as much as possible 
to the pupil pilot during his hours of dual, intervening 
only now and then to give a word of advice on some point, 
or if his charge gets into difficulty. What is equally—if 
not more—important, however, is that during their night 
flights together, the instructor is able to get a good general 
idea of his pupil’s ability, and to assess the type of opera 
tional duty he will be likely best to carry out. On this 
assessment may well depend whether the pupil ultimately 
becomes a bomber pilot, a night fighter, or a reconnais- 
sance pilot. 

It is hardly necessary to add that ground instruction is 
also included in the pupil pilot's course. He learns the 
procedure of laying out the flare path, he takes turns dur 
ing the night as flight control officer, signalling take-offs 
and landings with an Aldis 
lamp, and gets practical ex 
perience at a number of 
other routine jobs on the air- 
field, familiarity with which 
helps to achieve the 
unit’s sole aim—the crea- 
tion of the compleat night 
pilot. : 

Before dark, 
country pupils are briefed 


the cross- 


bomber crews are briefed 
before setting out for the 
night’s target, and this was 
where Flight made first con 
tact with the activities of 
the A.F.U. visited (if one excludes the friendly reception 
by the liaison officer at a small country railway station 
and the cheerful hospitality in an extremely well-ordered 
mess). 


In the Briefing Room 

There was an air of informality about the group of young 
pupil pilots, gathered around the big table in the briefing 
room, that accentuated the obvious seriousness with which 
they took their job; the lanky, red-headed sergeant-pilot, 
for instance, who, pipe in teeth and notebook in hand, 
perched himself easily on the table’s edge, had a studious 
expression on his fresh-complexioned face as he carefully 
jotted down the remarks of the met. officer, the navigation 
officer and the flight control officer—‘‘ light wind, haze but 
no cloud, mcon—tell radio operator when reaching turning 
points—check wireless us soon as airborne; if lost, orbit 
and carry out normal distress procedure, etc., etc.’’ Names 
were called out for the night’s details, those for the short 
and those for the long cross-countries, and the precise time 
given for reporting to the night-flying office. 

After briefing, the pupil pilot works out his course, and 
this is checked by his instructor. As dusk closes down over 
the airfield, Cheetah engines can be heard warming-up ; 
navigation lights on the dispersed Oxfords dot the night 
with white, green and red pin-points, and here and there 
a red marker blinks its warning from a distance. In the 
night-flying office the pilots get a few last-minute words 
of advice, and up in the control tower the flight control 
officer is at his post, checking up a dozen-and-one details 
while an alert W.A.A.F., holds cryptic converse over the 
R/T. From a control panel the Drem lighting system is 
brought into action, but the flare path is only visible from 
the actual take-off position on the field. 

There are several runways on this school’s airfield, and 
the slight breeze on this occasion allowed the main one to 
be used. For some time we watched the Oxfords taking 
off, only their tail and port lights visible from the control 
tower as they swept across the airfield, so that it gave the 
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impression of a white light pursuing a red one with a deter- 
mined roar. But as each Oxford rose into the air, well 
before the end of the flare path, the whole aircraft came 
into sight, silhouetted against the luminous sky. 

Having duly observed that pessimistic formality known 
as ‘‘ signing the blood chit,’’ we left the control tower to 
gather up a borrowed Irving and flying helmet, for we were 
to accompany the unit’s chief flying instructor, a youthful 
D.F.C. wing commander, on a tour of inspection of two 
satellite airfields belonging to the school. The Irving was, 
of course, in obedience to the inflexible R.A.F. rule that 
nobody flies without a brollie, but the flying hat was needed 
for its inter-com. facilities and not for warmth; the night 
was mild and we were not going up to any great height— 
moreover, the Oxford has a cabin heater. 


The Invaluable Instructor 


The ‘‘ wing co’’*took as his second pilot a squadron 
leader who .in peacetime was chief instructor to a very 
famous flying club and is now doing a valuable job of work 
in the same line of business, as are all R.A.F. flying in- 
structors. In fact, it would be hard to exaggerate the 
supreme value of these experienced men, but more about 
that later! 

* Now, the third seat in an Oxford is about half-way back 
in the cabin and faces to the rear. The notorious charac- 
teristics of a journalist being a thick hide and_a highly 
developed degree of nosiness, we disdained the comfort 
of the third seat and sat on the raised cabin floor above 
the centre-section, with the editorial feet in the well of the 
cockpit. From this advanced position immediately behind 
the two pilots we had quite a good view, and now and 
then borrowed the squadron-leader’s inter-com. socket to 
exchange a few words with the pilot ; normal conversation 
is hardly possible in an Oxford with a couple of Cheetahs 
bellowing away a couple of feet or so from each ear! 

With high-pressure instructional flying going on, 
especially the numerous “‘circuits and bump’’ pupils, 
theré was a certain amount of traffic congestion around 
the approach to the flare path, but in due course our turn 
came, the Aldis winked its green-eyed approval from the 
control tower, and we were off, sweeping between the 
parallel lights of the flare path and rising into the night 
sky. It has already been mentioned that even a slight 
haze can more than compete with bright moonlight, and 
although the earthbound mortal would have looked up 
and around and pronounced it a truly marvellous night, 
experienced eyes would have detected, even on the ground, 
a certain lack of definition in the outlines of distant 
objects. Once in the air there was no doubt about the 
haze, for at just over 3,o0o0ft. the ground below was quite 
invisible and, where the horizon might have been, a dark 
nothingness save for the occasional glimpse of a red beacon 
Hash. Above the transparent cabin top the moon and 
‘stars shone brightly in a dark purple sky, and their light 
put a dull sheen on the tops of the nacelles and the wings. 
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Between the heads of the pilots the complex array of 
dials glowed green, and we suddenly appreciated to the 
full their importance and, in consequence, the value of 
the patient instructors who teach fledging pilots to under- 
stand and use them. 

Eventually the lights of our first port of call became 
visible, and in response to our signal an Aldis flashed us 
permission to land. When the wing commander had 
received his report from the athletic Australian flight 
lieutenant in charge of this satellite school—and expressed 
his satisfaction with its progress—we adjourned to the 
mess, which is shared by all ranks on night duty here, and 
enjoyed a perfectly cooked meal which you may Call late 
supper or early breakfast as you please. 

Then once. more into the waiting Oxford; again that 
rush down the flare path and the earth once more dis 
appeared. At the-second port of call the airfield lighting 
was of a more primitive nature—little else besides the 
actual flare path—but within the ‘‘ business offices ’’ every- 
thing was in apple-pie order. 

Hospitality to nocturnal visitors seems to be a point of 
honour at all R.A.F. night-flying stations, for while the 
wing commander talked to the officer in charge, an airman 
appeared with three steaming cups of cocoa—Flight felt it 
was doing rather well at an hour when we are usually 
sound asleep! 


Up-to-date Lighting System 


Then back to the A.F.U. By now the haze had prac- 
tically gone and the ground was dimly visible all the way. 
Now we had an opportunity of appreciating the qualities 
of the Drem lighting system—which may not be described 
in detail—for by its aid even a novice like ourselves could 
see the right way down to approach the flare path. And 
as our Oxford made its straight approach we saw also the 
value of the glide-path lamps which flank the beginning 
of the flare path. These lamps are so devised that while 
the pilot holds to the correct gliding path they show him 
a pair of coloured lights. Should he be too high or too 
low he will see lights of other colours. The squadron- 
leader instructor was. piloting, and the reassuring pair of 
lights remained steadily visible all the way in; only when 
we were within a few yards of them did a glimpse of white 
peep momentarily from below the ‘‘safe’’ colour; it was 
a perfect approach and a perfect landing. 

Finally, just a word about flying instructors in general. 
Theirs is a routine job that brings no glamour and few if 
any thrills. But, as we have said, its value to the war 
effort cannot be over-estimated. For they are the men 
who made it possible for ‘‘ The Few’’ to win the Battle 
of Britain ; it is they who create from ordinary young men 
out of offices, factories, and all the other everyday walks 
of lifg the skilled pilots who are carrying the war home to 
the enemy and beating him. It is not too much to say 
that without your instructors there could be no R.A.F. 
and no Fleet Air Arm. That is worth thinking about. 


New Directors fer B.0.A.C. 


Lord Knollys Chairman and Air Commodore Critchley Director-General 


OME consternation was caused in the House of Commons on 
May 2oth, when Sir Archibald Sinclair announced the 
appointment of a new chairman and a new chicf executive for 
the BritishOverseas Airways Corporation. The Air Minister's 
announcement was as follows: 

‘‘It has been my intention, since: the resignation of the late 
members of the British Overseas Corporation, to appoint a 
chairman who could @€vote his whole time to that important 
office. I have invited Viscount Knollys, the present Governor 
of Bermuda, to be chairman of the Corporation, and he has 
accepted. In order to take up this appointment, he has ten- 
dered his resignation as Governor, which resignation His 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to accept. Lord Knollys, 
who has agreed to sever his business connections, will start his 
new duties at an early date. His appointment will be for a 
period of four years. 

‘‘I am also appointing as members of the Corporation Miss 
Pauline Gower—(cheers)\—Commandant of the Women’s Air 


Transport Auxiliary, and Air Cmdre. Critchley. After con- 
sulting Lord Knollys, the members of the Corporation have 
selected Air Cmdre. Critchley for the post of chief executive. 
Air Cmdre. Critchley, who will now cease to be employed 
on the active list, will take up his new duties immediately 
He will, of course, devote his full time to the service of the 
Corporation to the exclusion of other business activities. Sir 
Harold Howitt, who has discharged the duties of temporary 
chairman with conspicuous zeal and ability, has accepted my 
invitation to become deputy chairman, in which capacity 
his knowledge of public and business affairs will, I am glad to 
sav, continue to be available.’’ 

Lord Knollys was appointed Governor of Bermuda in 1941 
Air Comdre. Critchley had business experience of cement and 
greyhound racing before he became Air Officer Commanding 
No. 54 (Training) Group. Miss Pauline Gower has been com- 
mandant of the Women Pilots’ Air Transport Auxiliary since 
1940. 





Behind the Lines 


Slovak Airline 


CCORDING to a report from Brati- 


slava, the first Slovak air service, 
which is to operate three times a week 
between Presov (Eastern Slovakia) and 
Vienna via Bratislava, was formally in- 
augurated on May 15th. 


from France 
\ ITH the exception of six plants, air- 
craft works in Southern France 
which had to close down on January 5th 


have again resumed production. While 
the real reasons for the suspension of 
work are still not known, the official 


explanation states in a somewhat am- 
biguous manner that it was due to a 
shortage of electric power. Among the 
six works which have not resumed pro 
duction are the Hispano-Suiza branch 
works at Toulouse and the Ratier plant 
at Jurancon. 
,. 
Regia’s Loss 

RIG.-GEN. ENRICO PEZZI, who 

commanded Regia units on the Rus- 
sian front (Commando Aviazsione Fronie 
Orientale) is missing from an operational 
flight Gen. Pezzi was 45 years old, 
served as an artillery officer in the last 


war, and has been with the Regia since 
1926. At the beginning of this war he 
commanded a bomber unit in North 
Africa, and in February last was pro- 
moted and transferred to the Eastern 
Front. 

Incidentally, he was the brother of 
Col. Mario Pezzi, who gained the alti- 


tude record in 1938 in a Caproni 161 bis 
aircralt. 


Dumb Hun 


+ bag an article in the Mamburger Frem- 
denblatt, addressed to readers at 
home, Oberleutnant [Freiherr von Glei- 


chen-Russwurm gives the following in 
structive picture of the mental condition 
of German soldiers coming home on leave 


from Russia: . do you still temem- 
ber how in the first two years of the war 
we camc home from Poland, Norway 
France and, finally, from the Balkans? 


We appeared then to you mature and 
confident when we were telling you of 
our experiences, of the happiness, of the 
beauty and enthusiasm, hinting only at 
the and tertible things And 
now again we come on leave, but we are 


serious 


monosvilabic, oflen mute 

“** Just as then’ say many of you 
in fear, and you think of our fathers who 
carried the gruesome experience of the 


battles of the last war.’ 


Aces. Decorations and Losses 


CCORDING to the German 
“ number of Luftwaffe ‘* ace 
‘Oak Leaves Holders’ 


Press, a 
’ pilots 
were on service 


in Tunisia. Among them was Major 
Muencheberg, credited with 125 victories 
and recently reported killed in action 


In connection with R.A.F. operations 
over Germany the names of night-fighter 
pilots are given increased publicity. 
Major Hellmut Lent, 25 
said to be the first night-fighter pilot 
with 50 aircraft to his credit. He fought 


vears old, is 


in Poland, Norway, in the battles for 
Narvik, and in the campaign against 
France. Oberleutnant Gildner, 29, a 
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Service and Industrial 

News from the Inside 

of Axis and Enemy- 
occupied Countries 


night-fighter pilot, now reported killed in 
action, was’ originally a member of the 
Richthofen Squadron, and a holder of 
the Oak Leaves to the Knights Insignia 
of the Iron Cress. According to the Ger- 
man citation he was the first Luftwaffe 
man to score a night victory. 

Major Werner Streib, commander of a 
group of night fighters, is awarded the 
Oak Leaves for his goth victory. He 
is said to be one of the eldest and best 
German night fighters 

On the Russian front several awards 
of the Knights Insignia to the Iron Cross 
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General Pezzi, late C.-in-C. of Italian 

Air Force units on the Russian front, 

and Marshal Messe, now a prisoner 
in this country. 


are announced: Lt. Wilhelm Doring, an 
observer in a Nampf{geschwader, who has 
carried out 3g0 operational flights against 
Poland, France and this country, for a 
difficult operation in connection with 
supplies for encircled German units at 
Velikie Luki; N.C.O. Werner Weihranch, 
a Stuka pilot, credited with the destruc- 
tion of gun emplacements in Fort Stalin, 
at Sevastopol; and C.O. Paul Langkopf, 
28, a Stuka pilot 

Finally, the decoration is 
posthumously awarded to N.C.O. Karl 
Mueller, .a pilot in a Nampfgeschwader, 
decorated with the Iron Cross in October, 
1942, who served in different campaigns, 


Same 


and is now reported missing from an 
operation, presumably against this 
country. 
Farman Revived 
be spring, 1941, the Farman family 
created a new company, S.A. des 


lvions Faiman, to compensate them for 
the old fvions H.M.D. Farman,’’ 
which had disappeared during the 
nationalisation period of the aircraft in- 
dustry. It is now reported that the re- 


vived Farman company has acquired the 
Rosengart 


Motor Works in Paris. The 
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technical management of the new tactory 
is entrusted to M. Coquelin, a former 
director of Farman, and the commercial 
idministration has been taken over by 
Jean Brun, previously of. Air France. 

For many years Jean Brun -served on 
the board of directors of Air Frauce, but 
presumably because of his assoctation 
with Pierre Cot, the Air Minister 
Popular Front Government, he had to 
leave in 1938 and took over the manage- 
ment of the Air France office in New 
York. After the Armistice he appears to 
have made a political ‘* about-turn,” 
‘and after his return, to France he took 
charge of the very much reduced office 
of the company in Paris 


Nazi Outpul 

D* HUPFAUER, Comptroller of Out- 

put Efficiency in the German war 
industry, is obviously not satisfied with 
the results of the total mobilisation. In 
a lecture given in Berlin he complained 
that ‘‘ In most war enterprises it was im- 
possible to observe a serious production 
increase despite lengthening of working 
hours. In fact, it has been ascertained 
that industrial enterprises which have 


lengthened their working hours and 
added on paper 20 per cent. of wage 


hours, have in reality shown hardly any 
increase in output.”’ 

It appears, too, that German workers 
are far enthusiastic at their jobs 
than Goebbels’ propaganda would like 


less 


them to appear. ‘‘ They fall ill,’’ says 
Dr. Hupfauer’ ‘‘absent themselves or 
leave before the end of the shift.’’ To 


counteract this situation he recommende 
the reduction of working hours and con 


cludes that working days longer than 
eight hours, especially tor women, de- 
° 


crease the intensity of work.’’ 


Air France 
CCORDING to unconfirmed reports, 


the head offices of Air France have 
been moved back to Paris from Mar- 
seilles, to which they migrated some time 


ago after the French Armistice 


Fuel Control 


HE Italian Official Gazette publishes 

a Government order establishing an 
Economic Council for the control af 
research work, exploitation, and manu- 
facture of petroleum and methane gas. 
The former Minister of Trade, Varga, 
has been appointed president of the 
council and is assisted by eight members. 


Finale 
REPORT from Switzerland says that 
the Germans have seized the three 
French flying boats, the 65-ton Laté- 


coére 631, the 42-ton Potez 161 and the 
66-ton S.E. 200. It will be recalled that 
work on the three machines has been 
carried on with interruptions for some 
time, and only re@ently trial flights have 
been « omplete d. Since the production ot 
the aircraft has been financed by the 
Vichy Government, one could not help 
wondering what their ultimate destina- 
tion would be. The expected answer is 
now given by the Germans. 

As yet it cannot be said, however, 
whether the Germans are going to use 
them, or whether they h taken the 
flving boats into ife custody.”’ 
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Aireraft Types andhe 


FAIRCHILD 


MODIFICATION of the American Fairchild PT-23, 

the Cornell elementary trainer now being produced 

at the Fleet Aircraft, Ltd., plant at Fort Erie, 
Canada, is the latest type of elementary trainer to go into 
service with the R.C.A.F., and, as stated in Flight of April 
22nd, these machines are being absorbed by the Dominion 
schools as fast as they become available. 

Incidentally, the Cornell is accompanied on the Fleet 
assembly line by the Fairchild PT-23, which differs mainly 
in having open cockpits and a Continental radial engine, 
and whose instrument panel carries only the elementary 
instruments necessary for primary training. 

The Cornell, however, has enclosed cockpits, a 175 h.p. 
or 200 h.p. Ranger 6-cylinder inverted in-line air-cooled 
engine, and both cockpits are fitted with blind-flying in- 
struments so that it can be used for both primary and 
intermediate training. Based on the design of the Fair- 
child PT-19 (which, it will be remembered, was a low-wing 
monoplarie with external bracing) the Cornell called for 
470 revisions to meet R.C.A.F. requirements, and the in- 
crease in horse-power from 175 to 200 h.p. is said to give 


CORNELL 


an 8 m.p.h. increase in speed in spite of added weight. 

Mixed construction is employed in the airframe. Wings, 
tailplane and fin are of wood with plywood covering, but 
have tubular steel compression struts between the centre- 
section spars and at the roots of the outer panels, while 
the ailerons have a light alloy framework with ply covering 
and metal-trimming tabs, and the elevators and rudder 
have light alloy frames and leading and trailing edges with 
fabric covering between. The split trailing-edge flaps are 
all-metal. The fuselage has a welded tubular framework 
and is covered partly in metal and partly fabric. 

An interesting feature is that the engine mounting, which 
is attached at four points on the nose, is the same on both 
the U.S. Army Air Force PT-23 and the R.C.A.F. Cornell, 
and will take either the Continental radial or the Ranger 
in-line engine. 

Although the maker’s figures give a top speed of 
131 m.p.h., it has been found that in actual service, with 
normal training equipment, the Cornell’s top speed with 
the 175 h.p. Ranger is 115 m.p.h. and its cruising speed 
90-100 m.p.h. 
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heir Characteristies 
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decided to draw a distinction between these light 

liaison types and the larger observation aircraft 
whose symbol is ‘‘O,’’ does not differ greatly from the 
Trainer and Super-Chief civil versions, and the L-58B is but 
a slightly more up-to-date edition of the 1941 model. It will 
have been noticed also that all three types of ‘‘ Grass- 
hopper ’’ (as they have now been nicknamed) are so similar 
in general layout that it is by no means easy to recognise 
them from each other. All three are strut-braced, high-wing 
cabin aircraft with fixed undercarriages, and all have 
straight, parallel-edged wings with rounded tips. Inciden- 
tally the Aeronca is also now supplied to the U.S. Army Air 
Force as a float-plane for training purposes. This is now a 


T's Aeronca Defender,. designated L-58 when it was 


necessary part of the American Army pilot’s training, since 
he may have to fly seaplane versions of observation types, 
and a small sketch of the float version is included above. 

Powered by a 65 h.p. Lycoming flat-four air-cooled 
engine (75 h.p. at 3,100 r.p.m. for take-off) the Aeronca 


Defender has a top speed of 90 m.p.h. and a cruising speed 
Its service 


of 81 m.p.h., using 55 h.p. at 2,800 r.p.m: 





ceiling is 15,o00ft., and its range at cruising speed 250 
miles. Its low landing speed of 35 m.p.h. without the aid 
of slots or flaps makes it particularly fitted for the special 
duties already described. 

Since good range of visibility for the occupants is an 
important quality, the cabin windows, it will be noticed, 
are very large and extend well down the sides of the 
deep, slab-faced fuselage. The tailplane has a moderate 
taper with a ‘‘ bite’’ in the trailing edge where the eleva- 
tors are cut away to give rudder clearance, and the large 
area wire-braced fin and rudder have a curved outline and 
a low aspect-ratio 

Mixed construction is employed, the wings having two 
spruce main spars, aluminium alloy ribs, and internal 
bracing by steel compression members and single-wire drag 
bracing. The external ‘‘V”’ struts are of duralumin tube 
and are anchored to the bottom of the fuselage level with 
the leading edge of the undercarriage fairing. 

Another variant of the Aeronca, derived from the civil 
Super-Chief model, is in service with the Civil. Air Patrol 
‘as an ambulance, and accommodates a stretcher case 
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PLANNING FOR POWER 


“As we shall depend on Spring control 


we had better get Terry’s to help us with 
the specification.” 
















Terry’s Research Department is re- 
garded by Designers as the indispens- 
able “University of Springs,” whose 
Professors are always ready to give the 
benefit of their unrivalled experience 
and experiment. A conference, prefer- 
ably at the drawing-board stage, involves 
no obligation and will help to ensure 
maximum efficiency in Spring per- 
formance. 
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FAMOUS 
FOR SPRINGS 
& PRESSWORK 

SINCE 

1855 


HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH, ENGLAND. Also at London - Birmingham * Manchester 
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Notes from a Test Pilot’s Biary—No. 8 
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The Test Pilot's Status 


Should He be an Inspector or a Chauffeur? : The Problem of Grading 


By “ WITNESS ” 


HAT are the terms of reference of a test pilot? 

As was pointed out by certain correspondents 

in Flight a few months ago, no one seems to 
have laid down what his status shall be, and so 1t is 
not surprising that there is a lack of uniformity as 
between various aircraft’ factories. 

First must be decided the question whether the test 
pilot is to be an inspector or a chauffeur—is he to be an 
independent critic of the work of others or to work to a 
cut-and-dried formula which allows him the very mini- 
mum of initiative? There is no doubt at all in my mind 
that if the experience and technical knowledge of the 
individual is reliable, the pilot should always be in the 
position of an inspector. He should be able to give a 
coherent account to the ground staff of any fault he has 
discovered in flight, and make a suggestion for the most 
likely means of a cure, in the light of his own experience. 
This means that, besides being able to operate the con- 
trols of the aircraft, he has also to have a sound know- 
ledge of elementary mechanics and aerodynamics. 
Ideally he should be able to guide the efforts of his flight 
shed staff and have sufficient confidence in himself to 
stand by his own decisions. He must be able to refuse 
to fly any particular machine if, in his judgment, it is 
unairworthy. This is the strongest action possible, and 
obviously the pilot must be very sure of his facts before 
resorting to such a*course. 

Certain Limitations 

Whilst the test pilot should ideally be the final in- 
»spector, functioning on the lines mentioned above, there 
are certain limitations which prevent this from always 
being attained. These relate essentially to the human 
factor. No one who has just started testing, and who 
therefore lacks the background of experience, could be 
expected to advise his flight-shed staff or drawing-office 
concerning the most promising method of putting a fault 
right. 

A receptive type may pick up the essentials in six 
months, but there are some pilots who have been testing 
for years and who still leave the ground technicians to 
sort out the snag reports and work out the most prob- 
able remedies. The weakness in such an arrangement is 
that the one man who should have had an insight into 
what was happening in flight is aloof from the many 
processes which go to make an aircraft operationally air- 
worthy. Instead of taking his place at the head of the 
team, he is dropping out just at the time when his ser- 
vices are most needed to score a goal. 


So when the status of test pilots is discussed, we must 
remember that the scale of ability, as in all professions, 
must vary. To lay down that everyone should be an 
inspector, as free and independent as the A.I.D., pre- 
supposes that every test pilot is both knowledgeable and 
experienced. Generally speaking, things have worked 
out so that we receive a status according to our deserts. 
Some have, through their own efforts, achieved the 
confidence of their employers, who are prepared to 
accept the pilot’s recommendations without query. 

At the same time, there are others who have the status 
of glorified chauffeurs, being allowed very little initia- 
tive, and their scope is cramped accordingly. It would 
be a great boon if all the latter were given the oppor 
tunity to be up-graded so that they could function in the 
same way as the former. And this brings us back to 
the very sound proposal of a school for test pilots, on the 
lines of C.F.S., which could instruct and grade pupils 
according to their several, abilities. That would be the 
greatest possible step forward towards regularising our 
position, 


Competing Loyalties 


In quoting the similarity between the test pilot and the 
A.I.D, inspector, one must remember that at present 
there is a very important difference. The former is paid 
by the commercial undertaking whose aircraft he tests, 
whereas the latter is a Government servant. Whethe: 
such an arrangement is logical or not seems bound up 
with the much more complex and debatable question of 
nationalising the aircraft industry as a whole. It is not 
the purpose of this article to deal with that. But the 
more simple aspect of the case is one of loyalties. 

There is hardly a single senior test pilot in the country 
whose background is not essentially a Royal Air Force 
one. Some are still officers in the Reserve or Auxiliary 
Air Forces. Yet it is not for sentimental reasons that 
there is, amongst test pilots as a whole, such a general 
feeling of responsibility for the welfare of the Service 
pilots and crews. Even the commercial aspect encourages 
this. For if the maintenance of a high standard in the 
firm’s aircraft pleases the Service, it follows that that 
firm will receive ffvourable consideration for the supply 
of new airctaft. The test pilot who keeps a high stan- 
dard, although he may appear to hold up the job by 
insisting that it be made right, is automatically the one 
who serves the best interests of his employers by 
guaranteeing a safe and reliable aircraft to the R.A.F. 


CANADA’S POST-WAR AIR POLICY 


RANS-CANADA Airlines, the publicly-owned  transcoén- 
tinental inter-urban air transport company, ‘‘is giving 
consideration to . . plans for oceanic and international fly- 
ing,’’ states the annual T.C.A. report for 1942, tabled in the 
Canadian House of Commons at Ottawa. A few cays later 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King stated in Pa:iiament that ‘‘ the 
Government sees no good reason for changing its policy that 
Trans-Canada Airlines is the sole Canadian agency which may 
operate international air services.’’ 
** Within Canada, T.C.A. will continue to operate all trans- 
continental systems and such other services of a main-line char- 
acter as may from time to time be designated by the Govern- 





ment,’’ Mr. King stated. ‘‘ Competition between air services 
over the same route will not be permitted whether between a 
publicly owned service and a privately owned service, or be- 
tween two privately owned services. 

‘*The Canadian Government strongly favours a policy of 
international collaboration and co-operation in air transport, 
and is prepared to support, in international negotiations, what 
ever international air transpott policy can be demonstrated as 
being best calculated to serve not only the immediate national 
interests of Canada but also our overriding interests in the 
establishment of an international order which will prevent the 
outbreak of another world war.”’ 
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A DUNNE BIPLANE OF 1913: The panels between the wing tips were fins only and were not used as rudders, all controlling 


being done by the trailing-edge flaps. 


The castor oil smoke from the 50 h.p. Gnome engine brings back early Hendon memories. 
The undercarriage was by way of being a “‘ tricycle.’’ 


Tailless Trials 


Tribute to a British Pioneer : The Dunne Biplanes and Monoplanes 


TO the modern generation Col. 
and ‘Nothing Dies,’’ which out-Einsteined Einstein. 


aircraft pioneers. 


lished in our issue of May 13th, 1943, in which, 


(5s r interest has been aroused by the article pub- 
under the title ‘‘ Turbines and the Flying Wing,” 


Mr. G. Geoffrey Smith, our Manag- 
ing Editor, suggested the logical 
combination of the tailless type of 
aircraft and power plants of the 
turbine-compressor type. Briefly, 
the suggestion was that instead of 
trying to adapt orthodox mono- 
planes to the new type of power 
plant, the aircraft might. be de- 
signed around the power plant. 
Many are the attempts that have 
been made to produce really prac- 
tical tailless flying machines. Refer- 
ence has been made to several of 
them in our pages in the past few 
months. 
Dunne, Hill, Lippisch, Handley 
Page and Northrop, recall interest- 
ing designs. In view of the revival 
of interest in the tailless and its 
large-scale version, the ‘‘ all-wing ”’ 
type, it has appeared to us not 
only fitting that a very sincere tri- 
bute should be paid to the 
‘father’’ of all tailless aircraft, 
Col. J W. Dunne, but desirable 
that,the results of his early work 
should again be made available to 
the aircraft community. It fell to 
Flight to record, from 1910 tof1g13 
or so, the trials and triumphs of 
Col. (then Lieut.) J. W. Dunne, 
but that was before many present 
readers took any interest in flying! 


Names such as Junkers, 


Wing span - - 
Wing chord (root) 6ft. 3'n. 


Wing chord (tip) 5ft. oin. 
Wing area - 2304. ft. 
Area of flaps (2) 18 sq. ft. 


By C. M. POULSEN 









36ft. 













Plan view of a Dunne 
monoplane of I9II. 
The engine was a 50 

h.p. Green four - cyl. 

water-cooled. The wing- 
tip flaps were rudders and 
elevators as well as ailerons. 


J. W. Dunne is known as the author of books such as ‘An Experiment with Time’’ 
Only the old-timers realise that he was one of our earliest 
These notes may help to show how far he was ahead of his time, aeronautically speaking. 


It is nothing short of amazing, especially in view of th« 
relatively small progress made since, that as early as 1905 
» Dunne had designed his tailless monoplane wing. 


In the 
following year he showed it to Col. 
Capper, of the Army Balloon Sec- 
tion (from which later grew the 
R.F.C., R.N.A.S., and R.A.F.). 
Col. Capper, however, asked for a 
biplane, and a biplane version was 
designed and built at Blair Atholl. 

To appreciate to the full the fore- 
sight and insight of J. W. Dunne 
it is necessary to recall that at that 
time aerodynamic knowledge was 
almost non-existent, and what little 
there was had not been assimilated 
by the majority of aircraft experi- 
menters. Lanchester understood, 
from theoretical considerations, the 
mechanism of lift and drag, but few 
of those who did the practical ex- 
periments were able to. follow his 
reasoning, in detail at any rate. 
‘* Box Kites’’ were the order of the 
day, and speeds were so low that 
the problem of reducing drag 
scarcely entered into the picture. 
In this connection one may, per- 
haps, recall as an example of the 
way in which experimenters were 
more concerned with structural 
strength than with aerodynamic re- 
finement, the famous ‘thrush 
test."” It was a common saying 
that if, in a biplane structure, there 
was room for a thrush to fly be- 
tween the bracing wires, another 
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The outline of the Dunne 
monoplane was difficult to 
convey in a single picture. 
This side view gives a some- 
what false impression, and 
should be studied in conjunc- 
tion with the plan view on 
the opposite page. The large 
gap between down-turned 
wing tip and aileron was 
necessary because of the 
wing-tip curvature. 


wire should be put in! 

J. W. Dunne was, at that 
time, aiming at automatic 
stability, or what we used 
then to call inherent stability 
There were two schools of 
thought: those who were 
mainly concerned. with mek 
ing their machines get off the ground, and those who, see 
ing farther than that, foresaw that if flying was ever to 
become a safe means of locomotion, stability was the desir- 
able feature, as it would relieve the pilot of the necessity 
of being a sort of tight-rope walker. The Wright Brothers 
had no stability in their early biplanes, but they did have 
controllability. They even foresaw the need for, and incor 
porated in their machines, interconnection between lateral 
and directional control. Dunne, on the other hand, aimed 
at maximum stability so that, on a straight course at least, 
the controls could be locked and the aircraft ‘‘ fly itself.”’ 

Model Experiments 

Exactly how Dunne arrived at his conclusions is difficult 
to say. They were, one imagines, less a result of deep 
theoretical ponderings (although in later years he proved 
himself capable of remarkably clear thinking, as shown by 
such books as ‘‘ An Experiment with Time’’ and ‘‘ Nothing 
Dies’’) than of carefully conducted experiments with 
models and painstaking observation of their behaviour. 

Be that as it may, even when examined in the light of 
modern knowledge, the Dunne biplanes and monoplanes of 
1910-11 were fundamentally ‘‘ right.’’ They were not very 
efficient aerodynamically (the struts and wires were too 
numerous for that) but the wing itself had the right char- 
acteristics, although without the benefit of the modern 
wing sections of better L/D ratio. 

Although there was no great detailed knowledge of the 
behaviour of an-aircraft wing in those days, it was known 
that for stability the tail should be at a smaller angle than 
the main wing (we used to call it ‘‘ longitudinal dihedral ’’). 
What Dunne did was to apply that knowledge to a flying 
machine without tail. He did it by sweeping back his 
wings at a sharp angle and by decreasing the angle of inci- 
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rhe latter was employed later by 
_ designers generally to improve lateral stability in normal 


dence from root to tip 
straight wings and became known as “‘ wash-out.”’ 

In orthodox aircraft wash-out was usually achieved by 
gradually raising the trailing edge towards the tip. In the 
Dunne designs the reverse procedure was followed: the 
leading edge was depressed towards the tips. It probably 
mattered relatively little in which way the wing twist was 
obtained 

Apart from his full appreciation of the effects of wash 
out, Dunne also visualised that camber was important, 
and he designed the basic camber by imagining that the 
wing was cambered over a cone lying diagonally from 
corner to corner. In this way be obtained wing sections 
which varied both in incidence and camber from root to 
tip. At the root, the radius of curvature was short (being 
formed by the pointed end of the cone) and the maximum 
ordinate of the camber occurred far towards the leading 
edge. At the tip the maximum ordinate was at approxi 
mately mid-chord and the radius was long. 


Low Lift Coefficients 


One disadvantage of wash-out, in straight wings as 
in swept-back, is that the maximum lift coefficient of the 
whole wing is reduced, so that the landing speed for a 
given wing loading is likely to be increased. This is not 
necessarily so because other factors than C, max. enter 
into the question, notably that of controllability 

In the early Dunne experiments two forms of control 
were employed, depending upon whether the machine was 
a biplane or a monoplane. Ideally Dunne considered the 
monoplane to be the better of the two types, but low wing 
loading was more readily achieved with a biplane and, as 


already mentioned, Col. Capper asked for a biplane, and 





This rear view of the Dunne monoplane fails to convey the vee form of the wings but does show the shape of the down-turned 


wing tips. 


The thin tall object in the centre is not a wireless mast but the radiator, which flew “ edge-on.’’ 
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so a biplane was built. In some ways it offered an “‘ easier "’ 
solution than the monoplane. 

There were detail differences between the various types 
of Dunne biplanes, but the fundamental feature of back- 
swept, twisted wings was common to them all, as was also 
the use of ailerons near the wing tips. Between upper 
and lower wing tips were fixed vertical panels. They cor- 
responded to the fins of the orthodox aircraft and were 
designed to provide directional, or as we used to call it 
‘* weathercock,’’ stability. The trailing-edge flaps on upper 
and lower planes served both as ailerons and elevators. 

On each side of the pilot was a lever, that on his right 
Operating the starboard, that on his left the port flaps. 
The levers moved in a fore-and-aft direction. In discussing 
the. control effect of the flaps it is necessary to bear in 
mind that, owing to the pronounced wash-out, the wing 
tips were always flying at a-negative angle of incidence ; 
otherwise there would have been no fore-and-aft stability. 

Operation of the controls was as follows: for making a 
right-hand turn the pilot pulled back the right-hand lever. 
This had the effect of raising the trailing edge of the star- 
board flaps, or in other words increasing their negative 
angle of incidence and depressing the starboard wings. 

It might have been thought*that this in itself would be 
sufficient for making a turn, and so it would had it not 
been for the fact that, the flaps being so far behind the 
centre of gravity, the depressing effect would tend to make 
the machine climb. An elevator effect, in fact. Dunne 
overcame that difficulty by moving the left-hand lever 
forward. This depressed the port flaps, otherwise decreased 
their negative incidence, so that the lift increased and the 
elevator effect was opposite to that of the starboard flaps, 
the net result being no elevator effect. At the same time, 
drag was decreased on the port side and increased on the 
starboard. That at least was the theory. It will be obvious 
that by suitably ‘‘juggling’’ with the two control levers 
the pilot could get almost any combined rudder-aileron 
elevator effect desired. The modern pilot, however, would 
not be likely to take kindly to such a system of control 
levers, although in the Dunne machines provision was made 
for locking the levers in any desired position. 


Stability Demonstrated 


That Dunne did achieve a very large amount of auto 
matic stability was demonstrated in two flights which he 
made over the flying field at Eastchurch, Isle of Sheppey, 
on December 2oth, 1910. The flights’ were observed, on 
behalf of the Royal Aero Club, by Mr. Orville Wright (who 
was at that time on a visit to this country) and Mr. 
Griffith Brewer. On the second of the two flights a type- 
written statement by Mr. Griffith Brewer was handed to 
Lt. Dunne, who was asked to make notes on it during 
the flight. The statement was on very thin paper, so that 
it would have: been quite impossible for Dunne to write 
notes. on it without using both hands. 

The Dunne biplane was undoubtedly stable, and the 
designer proved it in these two’ flights, during’ which he 


SECONDS OUT! 


TAR boxers of the A.T.C. all over the British Isles are 

getting ready for the biggest fights of their careers when 

‘‘North’’ meets ‘‘South’’ in the National Air Training Corps 
finals at the Royal Albert Ha!] on Saturday, June rath. 

The championships started by inter-squadron and inter-wing 
contests to decide county champions. Then counties met to 
decide command champions. After that all Southern Com- 
mands and Northern Commands contested to find Southern 
(‘‘ Silver Wings ’’) champions to meet Northern for the national 
finals. 

London Command finalists met Central Command at Hornsey 
on May 17th. On Saturday last, London and Central combined 
to meet South-East Command at the 'Drome, Brighton, and 
the Welsh finalists met representatives from the South-West 
at Bristol the same day. ° 

‘Sixteen cups and trophies, including the Lord Harewood 
trophy, have been presented to the A.T.C. Boxing Association 
for the winners in eight weights in the junior and senior 
sections. Among them 1s a two-handled silver cup for the 
Midget-weight (Junior Section) presented by Flight. 
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locked the control levers except for the moments when 
they’ had to be reset for changing from straight flights to 
turns, and vice versa. Normally the machine could be 
flown entirely “‘on the throttle.’’ That is to say, once the 
correct setting for the levers had been found, opening of 
the throttle made it climb, closing of the throttle made it 
descend. It was even possible to land it merely by mani- 
pulating the throttle, although:on the occasion of the 
demonstration flights this was not thought advisable be- 
cause the machine had to touch down on a fairly steep 
upward slope. 

Before leaving the subject of Lt. Dunne's demonstration 
flights, it is interesting to recall a fact which again shows 
how far-sighted was this pioneer designer. In the course 
of an account of these two flights which we published in 
Flight of February 18th, 1911, by Lt. Dunne himself, he 
wrote as follows: ‘‘Obviously, the. first thing to do was 

. above all to show that with this type of machine good 
turns, with the correct amount of banking and no side- 
slipping, could be effected withgut recourse to the compli- 
cated ‘three-rudder’ system.’’ In other words, as early 
as 1910 Lt. Dunne realised the “‘ unnaturalness’’ of the 
type of control which has since become standard the world 
over, and which demands so much skill of the pilot. It 
was nearly twenty years later that we began again to look 
into the question of ‘‘ two-control’’ aircraft manipulation ! 


Down-turned Wing-tips 


Reference was made earlier in these notes to the fact that 
the Dunne biplane was in some ways “‘ easier’’ to get right 
than the monoplane. In 1911 Lt. Dunne designed a mono- 
plane which had a feature recently incorporated by Jack 
Northrop in his “‘ flying wing.”’” The wing tips were down 
turned and carried the controlling surfaces. In the biplane 
it had been a very simple matter to fix vertical surfaces 
between the wing tips and so obtain the necessary fin area 
aft of the c.g. In his monoplane Dunne endeavoured to 
achieve the same object by turning down the wing tips, 
and a fair measure of success attended his efforts, although 
the monopianes never had quite the same degree of ‘‘ auto- 
maticity ’’ as the biplanes. There is no doubt that it could 
and would ultimately have been achieved, but in the mean- 
time the more orthodox types of aircraft forged ahead, 
and presumably those who had been financing Dunne lost 
faith and allowed others, who took the line of least resist- 
ance, to reap an easier harvest. But for that fact the 
history of tlying might have developed differently and we 
might have had flying machines which did not require 
months of training before their pilots could be passed out. 

This tribute to a British pioneer may be suitably con- 
cluded by recalling the fact that, in addition to automatic 
stability and two-control flying, the Dunne biplanes of 
1910 had tricycle undercarriages. There does not seem 
to be very much that John William Dunne did not fore- 
see. It was something of a tragedy that he should have 
elected to retire from active aviation work, although he 
has never lost interest and still follows developments closely. 


AIR/SEA RESCUE SQUADRON’S CENTURY 


»» 


Ps Y searching, we save’’ is the motto of an air-sea rescue 

squadron in Fighter Command which is approaching a 
total of 100 lives saved.in ihe Channel. Since January ist, 
1942, when this particular squadron was formed, it has brought 
back more than ninety airmen, mostly Allied personnel, though 
a few. have been Germans. 

Bad weather, minefields—there has been more than one in- 
stance of a Walrus amphibian pilot ‘‘hopping’’ his loaded 
aircraft over an enemy mine in the path of the take-off—and 
long hours of taxying back to port are faced with the same 
courage, determination, and skill-as are shown, by their brother 
fighter pilots. 

Sqn. Ldr. A. S. Linney, native of York, twenty-nine-year-old 
commander of this squadron, has never had to be told of the 
value of the Air-Sea Rescue Service. He was shot down at 
Dunkirk, but, luckily, was rescued by two Frenchmen in a 
rowing boat. 

Air-gunners fly with the pilots—‘‘ just in case’’—but more 
often thar not they return with all their ammunition. They 
lend a hand in pulling the rescued men into the Walruses. 
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H.M.8. Battler 


Escort Carriers for Atlantic 
> 
Convoys 
HE conversion of merchant hulls into aircraft 
carriers for escort dutics with Atlantic ship 
ping provides the latest weapon against the 
U-boat. Here is H.M.S. Battier, first of the new 
type, which carries Seafires and Swordfish and has a 
complement of 70 officers and 450 men under Capt. 
F. M. R. Stevenson, R.N. 
H.M.S. Battler is largely pre-fabricated and is an 
all-welded job. 


(Top, right): This port beam view of H.M.S. Battler shows her 
slim “island’’ superstructure. (Bottom, right): A torpedo- 


equipped Swordfish coming up in the lift. (Above): The deck 
control officer, complete with i!luminated signalling ‘‘ bats.”’ 
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Sir Nigel Norman 


Passing of the Founder of Heston Airport 


\N May 2ist it was officially announced that Air Comdre 
Sir Nigel Norman, Bt., A.A.F., had lost his life this month 
while flying on active service. ; 

Henry Nigel St. Valery Norman was born on May 21st, 1897, 
son of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Norman (created a baronet 
of Honeyhanger, Surrey, 1915), whom he succeeded in 1939 
He was educated at Winchester, and at Trinity College, Cam 
bridge, and during the 1914-18 war served in France in the 
R.G.A. and the R.E. In 1926 he: became a private aircratt 
owner, and two years later, with Mr. F. A. 1. Muntz, founded 
\irwork Limited to construct and develop Heston Airport 
He specialised in planning airports in this country and abroad. 

In 1526 he joined the Auxiliary Air Force as a pilot officer 
and served with No. 6or (County of London) Squadron io 
10 years, being promoted squadron leader in November, 1931 
In March, 1940, he became temporary wing commander; in 
June, 1942, temporary group captain, and in March this year 
acting air commodore 

From the early days of the war he worked in close collabora 
tion with the Army on matters pertaining to airborne troops 
It was his brain which controlled the air side of the first British 
paratroop raid on Italy shortiy after she entered the war. H 
not only arranged all the details, but took a personal interest 
in all the numerous training exercises before the raid and 
accompanied the paratroops on the expedition, returning 
regretfully, he said, in an aircraft, as he was not at that tim: 
a proficient parachutist. 

When he got back he went on a parachute course at one o! 
the R.A.F. schools. He distinguished himself in the raid by 
British parachute troops on the coast of northern France in 
March, 1942, when the radio location post at Bruneval, 12 miles 
It was a combined operation 


north of Havre, was destroyed 


of the Royal Navy, the Army, and the Royal Aur Force 
carrying force of R.A.F. bombers being under Grp, Capt. Sx 
Nigel Norman and led be Wing Cdr. P. C. Pickard. As ofh 
commanding a R.A.F. tormation of an airborne divisiou 
was responsible for the intricate organisation before the tra 
port of our airborne troops to North Africa. In 1926 Norm 
married Patricia Moyra, eldest daughter of the late Lt, Co! 
J. H. A. Annesley, and they had three sons, the eldest ot 
whom, Mark Annesley, born on February 8th, 1927, succec 
as third baronet. 

Private flying, commercial and Service aviation all lose a 1 
of a type they can ill spare in the death of Nigel Norman 

For. the four years he commanded 6o1 squadron, tho 
were associated with him knew that a better or more enthu 
astic commanding officer could hardly have been found 

His interest in aviation was unbounded, and there were fi 
aspects of it that he omitted from his activities In 19 i 
association with Graham Dawbarn, he founded the firm « 
Norman and Davwbarn, and was responsible for the lay-out 
many municipal airports in this country, including those 
Birmingham, Ringway, Jersey, and Guernsey 

He was a Fellow of the Roval Aeronautical Society, a mer 
of the Aviation Committee of the London Chamber of ¢ 
and a member of the Council of the Air Regist: 
lso chairman of the Desig 


me;rce 
Board, of which body h« 
Construction Panel 

It is not onlv for his aviation activities that Nigel Nor: 
will be remembered He combined an imaginative appr 
to the problems of civil aviation which together wit! 


great personal charm and wu inslucent integrity of char 
made it certain that he would have played a great part in 


future of civil avi 
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Air Transport 
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A Statement by the Joint Air Transport Committee 


‘TT Joint Air Transport Committee of the Associa- 
tion of British Chambers of Commerce, the Federa- 
tion of British Industries and the London Chamber 
of Commerce has since the commencement of this year 
been examining the current and prospective position of 
British Air Transport, and has received the fullest informa- 
tion both from the appropriate national organisations and 
from a number of gentlemen qualified to speak on these 
questions. It regrets to report that it is most profoundly 
exercised by-the situation which is revealed. Various dis- 
cussions have taken place between Ministers and repre- 
sentatives of the Committee, but in spite of the appreciation 
of the importance of this matter by individual Ministers, 
the Committee regrets that it finds in Government policy 
no adequate appreciation of the unhappy results which may 
flow from a continuation of the present situation, where 
British air transport represents a very small percentage 
of that of the United States of America. 


Ourselves to Blame 


It is obvious that, immediately after the war, there wil] 
be a great demand for air transport services throughout the 
world. If the British Empire has not the aircraft and the 
crews with experience to undertake these services, it is clear 
that they will need to be operated principally by the United 
States of America. If this in fact occurs, it will be quite 
unfair to suggest that the United States has taken more 
than its fair share of international air transport, for our 
unenviable position will be primarily due to the failure 
of the British Empire to look squarely at this issue in 1942 
and 1943. It will be conceded by all the United Nations 
that the British Empire has played an outstanding part in 
the war in the air. It would be no contribution to inter- 
national good fellowship and understanding if, after the 
war, the British peoples found that, through the lack of 
a clear and timely policy, their supreme efforts in the 
war in the air were being mocked by crippled opportunity 
in the air transport services of the world. 

The Joint Air Transport Committee appeals to Parlia- 
ment, and through it to the nation, to prevent this calamit- 
ous situation arising. The Committee considers it impera- 
tive that a British Empire Policy for air transport both for 
the remainder of the war and for the peace be agreed 
as a first step and at once. With Imperial agreement, nego- 
tiations should immediately take place with the United 
States of America with a view to reaching agreement upon 
the international air services of the British Empire and the 
United States of America. These would exclude both the 
internal services within and between countries under the 
British and American flags respectively, for there exists a 
clear right for all the territories under one flag to link them- 


selves together by air without let or hindrance by other 
Powers. The aim of these negotiations should be to estab- 
lish the principle that the international air services of the 
United*States and the British Empire should be based on 
parity in terms of a mutually acceptable yardstick. When 
this preliminary agreement has been reached, discussions 
should take place with Russia and China and then the 
remainder of the United Nations to decide what quantita- 
tive relation this parity should bear to the air transport 
services of other countries. It must, however, be empha- 
sised that, although an agreed international structure is 
most desirable, our future will depend, as always, on our 
own enterprise and resolution. 

On the operational side, air transport is clearly becoming 
increasingly important to the war effort, and the Joint 
Committee accordingly congratulates the Government on 
its decision to establish the Air Transport Command for 
this purpose. The Commitee trusts that this Command will 
be generously furnished with transport types of aircraft. 
In the first instance, these may need to be American, but 
it is important that new and modern types of British trans- 
port aircraft should be put in hand forthwith, and it is 
suggested that this can now be done without detriment to 
our air offensive. The Committee also emphasises the 
importance of developing the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, so that with an increased degree of autonomy 
its prestige may be restored and it may play a distinguished 
part in the air transport services of the Empire. 


No Monopoly 


'n regard to the post-war position, the Joint Committee 
is further considering the problems involved, but already 
it is satisfied beyond all doubt that for a vigorous and pro- 
gressive air transport system it will be necessary to rely 
not on one only but on a number of separate organisations 
under the British flag, in which private enterprise must 
play its proper part. It is inconceivable that the outstand- 
ing successes of our mercantile marine could have been 
achieved through the medium of one State-owned, State- 
controlled steamship organisation. There is no justification 
for thinking that sea transport and air transport differ in 
this matter of. fundamental organisation. 

The association of the Air Ministry with civil air trans- 
port has been neither happy nor successful, and it is vital 
that as soon as practicable after the war the responsibilities 
of Government as regards air transport should be in the 
hands of a non-military Ministry. 

Strong, efficient air transport services are essential to 
permit the British Empire to play its full and proper role 
both in the military effort of the war and in the stable 
organisation of the peace. Action is imperative now. 


REPORT OF LAMPLUGH COMMITTEE 


of Capt. A. G. Lamplugh, the independent com- 

mittee had for its object to examine the problems 
and possibilities of civil aviation in general and air trans- 
port in particular. The committee has just issued its first 
report, after hearing evidence from leaders of various 
branches of the aircraft world. 

The need for British aircraft firms to concentrate at 
present on the production of military aircraft is acknow- 
ledged, but the committee urge that no time should be 
lost in diverting a small part of our energies to civil design 
so that the Empire routes may be maintained. 

The main recommendations for the development of civil 
aviation are :— 

An early understanding between the British Empire and 
the United States, or alternatively, an Empire declaration 
of air policy to give a lead to the world. 


Fc cep in September, 1942, under the chairmanship 


Fullest co-operation with the Dominions with a view to 
their acquiring rights and obligations over the routes in 
which they are specially interested. 

Removal of air transport from the control of the Air 
Ministry. If this is not practicable at present, because of 
the war and the constitution of the R.A.F. Air Transport 
Commafid, it should be effected as soon as possible after 
the war. 

Meanwhile effective control should be exercised by a 
Civil Air Council, co-equal with the Military Air Council. 

Ultimately air transport should be developed by private 
enterprise along lines similar to the Mercantile Marine. It 
should be subject only to sufficient Government control to 
ensure efficiency, safety and the maintenance of inter 
national relations. 

A Ministry of Civil Aviation should be set up after the 
war, with a Minister of Cabinet rank. 
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The 
Mumiord 


Helicopter 


Six Lifting Screws on a 
Very Spidery Framework : 


40 Pounds per Horse- 


power : Some 1906-1914 


Experiments 


“\ UR recent articles on rotating- 
wing aircraft have reminded 
an old reader and friend, Mr. 

J. Pollock Brown, of some experi- 
ments in which he took part during 
the period 1906-1914. Mr. Pollock 
Brown, it may be necessary to 
remand our readers, was the moving 
spirit in the firm P.B. Deviators and the inventor- 
designer of those ingenious turn indicators and mechan- 
ical pilots. He was at one time a technician at the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment, but during the period here under 
review he was associated with Denny Brothers, of Dum- 
barton, who were developing a direct-lift aircraft to the 
ideas of the late Mr. E. R. Mumford. 

In 1906 little was known about the thrust (or lift) 
obtainable from airscrews, although as chief of the 
Froude tank at the National Physical Laboratory at 
Teddington Mr. Mumford knew pretty well all there 
was to know about marine propellers. Another great 
drawback was that there was no petrol engine available 
light enough to leave sufficient over for lifting the frame- 
work, screws and pilot. 


Too Much Supercharge 


“‘Our first engine,’’ Mr. Pollock Brown says, ‘* was 
an 8-cylinder ‘Farcot,’ which had practically to be 
rebuilt before it even approached the guaranteed power. 
Then, in about 1908, I incorporated a supercharger in 
the engine and got so much extra power that the dyna- 
mometer was wrecked and the engine damaged! ”’ 

The next engine was a British N.E.C., a four-cylinder 
two-stroke, water-cooled, which was used a good deal by 
early British experimenters. Interesting sidelights on 
early aviation engines are thrown by Mr. Pollock Brown, 
who says: ‘‘ We never made any attempt to fit an engine 
to the craft before it had been independently proved. 
The N.E.C. was tested on oyr own dynamometer at 
their works, and certainly ‘totd the line’ after some 
coaxing.”’ 

The N.E.C. engine had a bore of 3.7in. and a stroke 
of 4.5in. It was rated at 50 h.p., although it is doubt- 
ful if it ever developed more than 40. The weight was 
150 lb., which was remarkably light for those days. 
Scavenging was by a Roots blower, one part of which 
expelled the exhaust gases and the other delivered a 
fresh explosive charge. 

Denny Brothers were, of course, first and foremost 
interested in shipping matters, and the helicopter experi- 
ments had to be made in spare time, often enough 
against scepticism, one may suppose. Consequently, .t 





lifted 1,600 Ib. 


FLIGHT 561 


With an N.E.C. four-cyl. two-stroke engine of 40 h.p. the Mumford helicopter 


This picture shows it on floats, in 1914. 


is scarcely surprising that they spread over many years 
without spectacular achievements. Moreover, know- 
ledge of aerodynamics and of light structures was scarce, 
and pretty well everything had to be schemed out, de 
signed and tested before it could be incorporated. 

Work on the lifting screws proceeded step by step, 
through computation and trial, beginning with single 
screws. Ultimately no fewer than six were used! They 
were mounted on a very flimsy spider framework since 
every possible ounce of weight had to be saved on 
account of the heavy engines which were the only ones 
then available. 

Fabric Lifting Screws 

The screws themselves were flimsy affairs: fabri 
stretched over Canadiah elm rims, with a few braciny 
members inside. The main lifting screws had a diameter 
of about 24ft. and a pitch of 35ft. It was calculated that 
they would have to run at 45 r.p.m.-in order to give 
a lift of 1,600 lb., which was the weight of the apparatus 
with Mr. Pollock Brown on board. The whole contrap 
tion was fragile in the extreme, but, Mr. Pollock Brown 
says: “‘It was remarkable how little squirming teok 
place with all these propellers working together and overt 
lapping. This was duc to the generous wire bracing, 
though the factor of safety was reduced to about 4 in 
an endeavour to cut down the weight, which had a knack 
of increasing with the development of the power installa 
tion. The lift was definitely checked and the powc: 
recorded on a torsion dynamometer, first from an ele« 
tric motor on the ground, transmitting through a vertical 
sliding shaft, and later confirmed on another dynamo 
meter at the engine clutch.” 

From the known engine power and the loaded weight 
of the machine it was definitely proved, although fre« 
flight was not attempted, that direct lift was possibl 
The lift corresponded to 4o lb. /h.p., which must b 
considered a very fine effort with such crude apparatus 
The machine was mounted on both skis and floats, but 
the spectacular results achieved by Wilbur and Orvill: 
Wright and others caused the experiments to cease, and 
thus it was never possible to develop the machine to 
the point where it could make use of them by making 
actual free flights. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by corréspondents. 


The names and addresses of the writers, 


not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


FEAR 
Safeguard Against Accepting Risks 
| ty was refreshing to read the article on fear in May 13th 

Flight by a test pilot, who writes under the name “‘ Wit- 
ness,’’ in which he says that he has never seen the subject of 
fear as felt by the test pilot committed to paper, and in which 
he acknowledges that he himself has experienced this universal 
sensation, which it is fashionable to deny. 

‘*Witness’’ will no doubt be interested to read _ the 
“‘ Analysis of Fear’’ which was published by the Air League 
in the November, 1936, number of Air Review. In that review 
the writer states that fear is a natural emotion, which is our 
safeguard against accepting risks. If we cannot recognise risk, 
there is no virtue in risking. The more cné is nervous the 
greater is the virtue in overcoming one’s nervousness. He 
says that it was some time before he could step into the cabin 
of a passenger aircrait with equal confidence to when stepping 
into a bus, but he now enjoys an Airways flight. ‘‘ The-ease 
and comfort of being well looked after, the freedom from dust, 
freedom from bumps of surface travel and the exhilaration of 
breathing the sparkling mountain air, ensure a_ restful 
journey.”’ 

The writer attributes his good fortune in being able to secure 
a scat on a passenger aircraft at a price little in excess of the 
seat he would otherwise occupy on train or boat to the fact 
that the great majority of people who travel have not the 
confidence required to let them go by air. The accidents so 
widely advertised maintain the popular fear, a fear which is 
most damaging to popularity of flying i. that it is not 
acknowledged. Now, however, with the immense increase in 
flying brought about by the war, he anticipates that flying 
will become so universal that he will have to pay several 
times as much to go by air as he would otherwise pay by 
going on surface transport 

1 congratulate ‘‘ Witness ’’ on his fearless discussion of fear, 
and hope that it may be the means of making us more candid 
as to our real feelings on the subject in the future. 

GRIFFITH BREWER. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 
Modern Wars are Won by Engineers 
R. GEOFFREY SMITH’S note in Flight of May 13th 
stressing the need for a University of Aeronautics raises 
the vital question of the importance to be attached to the train- 
ing of engineers and technical men and their relation to modern 
war as compared with service men. 

If we look at the reports of any battle, whether it be at sea, 
on land, or in the air, the first thing we notice is the significance 
attached to the casualties in fighting equipment, the tanks or 
the aircraft destroyed, or the ships sunk. The fact that so 
many hundred or thousand fighting men were also destroyed 
is seldom if ever mentioned. It is as if they were of only 
secondary importance to the tools they fight with. 

Then, again, take the actual battles themselves. In Singa- 
pore, Crete, Norway, and elsewhere, the cry has always been the 
same—the better fighters than the enemy calling out for better 
tools than he has and more of them. In the Battle of Britain, 
where we had the better tools, even though we did not have 
the quantity, we beat our enemy because the Hurricane and 
Spitfire were superior to his designs. The human element in 
the mass scale of modern war hardly counts. Given a squadron 
of North of England pilots in the latest Spitfires fighting a 
squadron of South of England pilots of greater experience in 
Bristol Bulldogs, the result would be a foregone conclusion in 
favour of the Spitfires. The skill and bravery of the personnel 
would not enter into it, for the result would have been decided 
beforehand in the drawing offices and factories where the better 
machine was evolved. 

Look now at the broader aspect of this whole war. We see 
it consists of little more than (he engineering industry of Japan 
and Germany—-with those of her subject countries—fighting 
the engineering industry of Russia, Great Britain, and America. 
In fact, one might say that a good way of deciding who is going 
to win the war is to say the side with the greatest number of 
engineering man-hours ard machine-tool hours at its disposal 
and the side with the more advanced engineering development 
—not the side with the bigger armies. 


This brings us to the question: who is the more important, 
the man who makes the tools to hght with, or the man who 
uses the tools? In the past both have been equally important, 
and to a large extent they are to-day, but in the future it will 
be the engineer. We already have the torpedo, which is of 
such perfect design that once it has left the tube it goes and 
does its fighting without the use of the human element, and 
the time is perhaps not so far distant when we shall have 
bombers serft over enemy térritory by wireless and possibly 
being intercepted by wireless-controlled fighters. That is the 
tendency in modern war, any way, and it is a fact that should 
not be ignored. 

Examine the problem from yet another angle, that of training 
the personnel to make his tools and to man them. Consider, 
for instance, the length of time it takes to train a draughtsman, 
planning engineer, tool maker, or machine operator, and the 
comparatively insignificant time it takes to teach someone to 
drive the car that they make The more developed engineering 
construction becomes, the more simple will it be to use th 
tools it has made. In fact, the hall-mark of good enginecring 
is simplicity in the operation of the finished product—to build 
cars, tanks, and aircraft that anyone can use with the minimum 
of training. ‘ 

Since, therefore, the engineering industry is becoming the 
first line of defence, and the fighting forces are becomingonly 
secondary in importance to it, what are we in this country 
doing to modernise our outlook to meet the requirements of 
modern war? What inducements, such as rank and honours 
and pensions, are there to encourage youths to be like Mitchell 
and Sidney Camm, the designers cf the Spitfire and the Hurri- 
cane, of whom they have probably never heard, even though 
their achievements are equal to those of a successful general ? 
And what public institutions like Sandhurst or Woolwich or 
Cranwell are there to train officers and designers for the 
enginecring industry ? 

It seems that in our schools and universities we are backing 
the wrong horse in giving so inuch prominence to training youth 
predominantly for the fighting forces, for, once we let our 
engineering indusry lag behind that of our enemies, no amount 
of brave, trained men can save us if they have not better tools 
to fight with. R. D. LEAKEY. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR POLICE 
** No Chance Whatever of Success”’ 


yee correspondent ‘‘Group Captain,’’ in his letter pub- 
lished on May 6th, 1943, seems unaware of the dangers 
of an international air police force. 

Maj. C. H. Douglas writes in his recent work, “‘ The Big 
Idea,’’ ‘‘ that fundamentally collectivism has no chance what- 
ever of success, but it has a real chance of setting back the 
clock of human happiness by hundreds of years.’’ 

Has ‘‘Group Captain’’ ascertained if any M.P. asked Mr 
Churchill whence he obtained his mandate to make the refer- 
ence to ‘‘a really effective league ’’ in his broadcast on March 
21st, 1943? He points out it is noticeable that Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Mr. Henry Wallace, of America, have been leading 
public opinion explicitly in support of the spell whic 
entrances them. 

An international tribunal with an international air police 
force might tyrannically enforce, not help, as diplomatically 
put by. ‘‘Group Captain,’’ the Nazism that made Germany a 
police State. It implies handing over the British Army and 
Navy also, so that rebellion against its dictates can be appro- 
priately (?) dealt with. 

Robert Peel’s civil police force was concerned with th 
affairs of individuals on the spot, which is the essence of the 
British idea of freedom, as opposed to the idea of centralised 
control and absentee management which is inherent in such 
philosophies as a world authority. Any limitation on freedom 
should be determined by democracy, not imposed on the indi- 
vidual by an external authority, otherwise the “‘ inalicnable 
right to life, liberty, and happiness’’ has no meaning 

Fortunately, the barriers against air transport are not so 
much national as dependent upon correction of a faulty 
financial system which can be effectively dealt with by the 
aroused will and conscience of individuals in association, 
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FLIGHT 563: 


New A.F.C. Syllabus 


Post-proficiency Training to Replace the Part II Course : 


Fitting Cadets 


for Leadership : Gliding, for Proficient Aircrew Veclunteers 


ITH the main object of fitting cadets for leadership 

by increasing confidence and encouraging self 

expression, a new post-proficiency course has now 
been introduced into the A.T.C. training syllabus to take 
the place of the former Part II proficiency course. An 
important feature is that it provides the proficient cadet 
with the chance to help in the instruction of his less 
advanced colleague. 

This change, which synchronises with the start of the 
Corps’ third vear of activity, will not only be more advan- 
tageous to the cadets themselves, but because the new 
post-proficiency training programme is a flexible one, it will 
be more conveniént to the units; it leaves them a wide dis- 
cretion in applying it, so that they can adapt it to their own 
instructional capacity and individua] circumstances. 

Less Classroom Work 

Until now the advanced Part II training has been in 

the subjects covered by the normal syllabus plus other 
subjects which are taken up after entry into the R.A.F., 
and it was felt that the scheme had led to some cver- 
emphasis on classroom work with the Part IL examination 
in view, 
“Now, however, the new scheme makes the 
advanced training .more objective and, by getting away, 
to some extent, from the classroom, will also make it 
more interesting ; he wilt feel he is so much nearer to the 
real job. The post-proficiency course does not involve 
any examination ag carries no certificate of its owh, but 
the results of it afe noted on the cadet’s Certificate of 
Service, and those with a satisfactory standard will receive 
priority of call-up and will also be allowed to take their 
1:T.W. final examination at an earlier stage, and so save 
several weeks of that course. Those who have already 
passed their Part Il examination will be able to miss 
I.T.W. and go straight on to the special short 
the same as University cadets. 

An interesting phase of the new post-proficiency training 
is that devoted to Air/Sea Rescue. This embraces life- 
saving, dinghy drill and parachute harness drill ; consider- 
able importance is paid to swimming, and suitable cadets 
will visit Air/Sea Rescue stations where they will have 
opportunities to go out in the launches, but not opera- 
tionally. 

Another branch of A.T.C. training—and one which is 
particularly popular—is practical instruction in gliding and 
glider construction. As mentioned on the ‘“‘ Here and 
There "’ page of Flight of May 13th, more than 2,000 cadets 
have already received practical flying training in gliders 
without so much as a single casualty during the course 


cadet’s 


course, 


Of these, 1,600 were high hops 
In addition, nearly 1,300 
and 


of some 10,c00 launchings 
and more than 8,oco low hops. 
cadets have had dual instruction in two 
in the elementary stage 21,910 have 


seater glide rs, 
been given ground 
slides. 

It should be understood that gliding instruction is not, 
at the moment, included in the normal training syllabus of 
the A.T.C., although its value is fully recognised ; this is 
simply because there are not yet adequate facilities to make 
it universally available. It is consequently limited, at 
present, to cadets who are volunteers and 
gained their proficiency certificates Further 
cepends to a great extent upon available labour for build- 
ing gliders and the training of more instructors 

Already, however, the A.T.C. Cadet's Gliding and Fly 
ing Log has been printed and issued so that embryo pilots 
and aircrew may keep a proper record of their preliminary 
flights. 

From the original formation of one school for the train 
ing of instructors, the: total number of schools for both 
cadets and instructors has risen to 56 actually in operation 
More sites have now been approved, and some of these will 
bé working this summer. About 150 instructors have 
already qualified and have started training cadets, and a 
further 2co potential instructors are at present receiving 
the necessary training. 


aircrew have 


expansion 


Winch Launching 


All launching is done by winch, since this method has 
been found to be the safest, and cadets awaiting call-up 
for ground duties in the R.A.F. and Fleet Air Arm can have 
valuable experience in the maintenance of gliders, winches 
and reirieving cars, and in the actual construction of gliders 
which is now being undertaken by the squadrons 
themselves. 

Drawings and jig drawings for a standard type of glider 
for the A.T.C. are issued and materials supplied, and the 
work not only augments the supply of gliders frem other 
sourcés, but provides valuable technical experience for both 
aircrews and maintenance crews. Incidentally, gliders built 
by individual squadrons are not retained for the exclusive 
use of the builders, but go to the nearest glider school to 
which the squadron is affiliated. 

Primary and secondary types of glider are in use with 
the A.T.C., but a few higher performance types in the sail 
plane category have also been acquired, their character 
istics being modified to bring them into line with ~ .T.C 
Civil gliding clubs have generously pro 


requirements. 
A.T.C. since this training 


vided about 
was first introduced last year 


100 gliders for the 


CORRESPON DENCE—Continucd 


It is hoped Great Britain will he aware that genuine peace 
depends upon diffusian, not concentration, of power and 
maintain her democratic intuition and not relinquish her 
leadership» by which she largely won the Great before her 
liberty-loving name GYPSY. 


THE C.W.21B 
Details of an Earlier Type 
WOULD like to supply some details of the C.W.21 fg R. E. 
Gregory, who asked for some in-your issue of April 29th. 


One 1,000 h.p. Wright R 1820-G5 engine. 
Climb to 5,28oft. in 1.0 mins. Crew 1. 


Maximum speed over 300 an.p.h. at 17,000ft 
Maximum speed at sea level 260 m.p.h 
Cruising speed at 17,000ft, 270 m.p-h 
Stalling speed 68. m.p.h 

Absolute ceiling 36,500ft 

Service ceiling 

Range (on 600 h.p.) 592 miles 
Range (on 500 h.p.), €30 miles 
Tare weight 3,050 Ib 

Gross weight 4,092 Ib 

Armed with ore 0.300 machine gun and one 0.500 machine gun 


The C.W.2t is a low-wing, all-metal machine and the 
objectives aimed at were high speed and high rate of climb 
Therefore, the range had to some extent to suffer 

A. T. HENSHAW (536 Flight 


35, 50011 


B.fAad 
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Avro Lancaster II with Bristol Hercules engines. The pronounced swelling in the 


accommodating “block busters.’’ 


region of the bomb bay is capable of 


Royal Air Force and Fleet Air Arm News and Announcements 


Awards Royal Air Force 


. rule KING has 
Fleet A IT Arm approve the ft 
of gallantry displaye 


HE KING has been graciously pleased to 
approve the following awards 


been graciously pleased to 
llowing awards in recognition 
d in flying operations against 


For great courage, initiative and excellent air Distinguished Flying Cross 
manship in rescuing a fighter pilot based on > ia ¢ > en 
Malta, who had been shot down in the Mediter , P/O. A. M. SINGER, R N.Z.A.F Rory 57 Sqn 
ranean. Though attacked by six Messerschmitts P/O. Singer has successfully completed attacks on 

» brought his aircraft safely back to Malta the enemy's most heavily defended targets, includ 

a on ——— : —* ing Berlin, Hamburg, Cologne and Essen He 
Distinguished Service Cross also participated in the daylight attack on Milan 





rhroughont his operational tour this officer has 


Temp. Lt. (A) R. D. Pursaty, R.N.V.R. sistently shown exceptional ability and de 

votio o dut 

OR outstanding bravery in operations from P oO ° L Rian R.N.Z.A.F., No. 57 Sqn 
Malta against enemy shipping in the Med On October 17th, 1942, P/O. Singer was detailed 
terranean : to participate in the raid on Le Creusot, and al 
Distinguished Service Cross though his windscreen had been smashed and the 
flicht engineer injured by a collision with a bird 
Temp. Sub. Lt. (A) T. Barr, R.N.V.R. he pressed on and completed his mission Early 
— in 1943, within a short period P/O. Singer made 
Fo bravery and initiative ittacks on targets at Nuremburg, Colegne, — 
; ; . and Hamburg. on each occasion bombing the 
Mention in Despatches Sawaal ‘eineamnatelii 

Lt. (A.) C. C. Tnornton, R.N.V.R. Act. Fit, Lt. J. A. Broaptey, D.F.M., No. 161 





PO P. L. Singer (left) and his twin brother P/O A. M. Singer 
of No. 57 Squadron—who have each been awarded the D.F.C. 
appear on this page. 


both New Zealanders 
The official citations 


Sqn.—Fit. Lt. Broadley has flown as navigator 
since April, 1940. He has fulfilled the duties of 
Squadron Navigational Officer with great success 
in two operational squadrons. On one occasi® 
the aircraft in which he was flying came down 
t sea and it was entirely owing to Fit. Lt 
Broadley that the crew were rescued On two 
other occasions he has been involved in air acci 
dents, but this efficer continues to show an un- 
abated enthusiasm for operation 

Act. Fit. Lt. J. Cops, D.F.M., R.: ~ 
15 Sqn.—Since the award of the D.F.M., this 
fficer has completed many sorties. He is an out 
standing captain of aircraft who has invariably 
attacked his target with vigour and determina 
tion, no matter what the hazards. 

Act. Fit. Lt. A. C. DouGtass, R.A.A.F.. No 
109 Sqn.—Since August, i941, Fit. Lt. Douglass 
has taken part in many cperational attacks, in 
cluding two against Essen. At all times he has 
shown a high degree of skill and initiative and 
proved himself to be a very capable navigator 

Act. Fit. Lt. 8S. I. Harpcastie, No. 50 Syn 
Fit. Lt. Hardeastle has taken part in a large 
numbe: of operational sorties against heavily 
defended targets, as well as in mine-laying opera 
tions off the French coast. On December 27th 
1941, he participated in the highly successful 
daylight raid on Vaagso 

Act. Lt. Lt. F. Hivron, R.N.Z.A.F.. No. 7 Sqn 

Fit. Lt. Hilton has several times demonstrated 












his fine navigational skill by the precise timing 
of his aircraft at the target, regardless alike of 
the distance involved or t' rength of the 


onpositior 
Act. Flt. Lt. L. J. J. Jupsox, D.F-M., No. 161 
Sqi Act. Fit. Lt. Judson has filled the post of 
W/T leader in three squadrons with great su 
cess and enthusiasm. While assisting in the forma- 
1 Czecho-Slovakian squadron he did bri 
liant work in training wireless operators and 
finally accompanied them on six operational 
sorties Act. Fit. Lt. Judson has taken part it 
s hazardous daylight operations 

Act. Fit. Lt. R, 8S. D. Kearns, D.F.M 
R.N.Z.A.F.. No. 156 Sqn.—Flit. Lt. Kearns has 
nvariably displayed high qualities as a pilot. He 
has completed numerous operational missions 
2egainst targets in Germany and Italy 

Act. Fit. Lt. W.C. Kiassen, R.C.A.F., No. 424 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn.—On all his sorties, many of 
which have been over the enemy's most heavily 
defended targets, Flt. Lt. Klassen has shown bin 
self to be a courageous and determined pilot 

Act. Fit. Lt. R. H. Petcn, No. 76 Sqn.--This 
officer has completed a large number of opera 
tional sorties, which bave included raids on targets 
such as Hamburg, The Ruhr and Berlin. One 
night in October, 1942, om the return journey 
from Genoa, his aircraft was attacked by an 
enemy fighter which twice closed to within 50 
yards, It was due solely to the presence of mind 
and coolness displayed by Fit t. Petch that the 
enemy aircraft was driven off and probably 
dest royed 

Act. Fit. Lt. R. J. L. Powe, R.N.Z.A.F., Ne 
158 Sqn.—During his service with the R.A.} 
this officer has taken part in operations over such 
targets as- Essen, Bremen and Hamburg. He has 
also made attacks on Genoa and Tarin and on the 
Scharnhorst and Gniesenau while these ships were 
lying in Brest harbour. His exceptional skill as 
a navigator caused his early withdrawal from full 
operational duties to act as an instructor 


Act Fit. Lt. i. d'Avcy Ransome, R.A.A.F., 
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No. 83 Sqn.—Flt. Lt. Ransome has shown excep 
tional enthusiasm to participate in operational 
flying. He has taken rt in the majority of the 
long distance flights to Italy and the Baltic, to- 
gether with the two raids on Berlin, on both of 
which the target was only located by the out- 
standing pavigatioaal ability and determination 
displayed by this officer. 

Act. Fit. Lt. A. J. Savace, R.A.F,V.R., No. 88 
Sqn.—Fit. Lt. Savage has participated in many 
operational sorties, including a low-level attack on 

@ Ford Works at Poissy, when the primary target 
was very severely hit, and an attack on the chemi- 
cal works near Lille. Although a “screened” 
air gunner, Fit. Lt. Savage has volunteered for a 
number of operations and his high conception of 
duty has been an inspiration to other crews. 

Act. Sqn. Ldr. P. E. Ritcuiz, No. 143 S8qn.— 
This officer has completed much operational 
flying. On one occasion he led a formation of 
aircraft acting as fighter escort to a force of tor- 
pedo-carrying aircraft. Enemy fighter opposition 
was encountered and in the ensuing combat, Act. 
Sqn. Ldr. Ritchie displayed skilful leadership in 
frustrating attempts by enemy fighters to interfere 
with the torpedo-carrying aircraft he was 


escorting. 

Act, Fit Lt. N. L. SHove, R.A.F.V.R., No. 102 
8qn.—Fit. Lt. Shove is a capable and determined 
squadron navigator who has taken part in attacks 
on the majority of the enemy's most heavily de- 
fended targets in Germany and Italy. He also par- 
ticipated in the “1,000” raids. 

Act. Fit. Lt. R. N. Stusss, D.F.M., R.A.F.V.R., 
No. 9 Sqn. (since deceased).—Since being 
awarded the D.F.M. in September, 1940, this offi- 
cer has taken part in many further sorties. He 
also participated in the daylight raids on Le 
Creusot and Milan. 

Act, Fit, Lt. F. G. Trtver, R.A.F.V.R., No. 59 
Sqn.—Fit. Lt. Tiller has taken part in many 
operational sorties since August, 1941. When on 
his first mission he located and successfully bombed 
an enemy E-boat. In November, 1942, in day 
light he made a most determined attack on a 
German destroyer and U-boat in a French har- 
bour, despite intense opposition. 


Home on Two Engines 


Act. Fit. Lt. R. 8. Wittiams, No. 51 Sqn.— 
This officer has completed many operational sorties, 
frequently encounteri fierce opposition. On one 
occasion when detailed to attack Lorient one 
engine failed, but Fit. Lt. Williams continued the 
mission until the second engine showed signs of 
failing, On the return journey flying with two 
engines only. he was able to make a successful 
landing without causing further damage to his air 
craft or injury to his crew. 

Act. Fit. Lt. D. R. C. Wyness, R.A.F.V.R., 
No. 50 Sqn.—Fit. Lt. Wyness has completed his 
operationa] tour with great success He has par- 
ticipated in attacks against the majority of the 
most heavily defended targets in Germany and 
Italy, including the daylight raids on Le Creusot 
and Milan, several times bringing back excellent 
es me 

F/O. H. L. Besrorp, R.A.F.V.R., No. 107 Sqn. 
—Since May, 1942, this officer has been employed 
as an observer and his coolness, resource and 
courage have been of the greatest assistance to his 
pilot. In June, 1942, when on patrol over the 
sea, F/O. Besford was responsible for locating a 
dinghy, with the result that its four occupants 
were rescued. Later in December, 1942, this offi- 
cer was navigator in the leading aircraft of a 
force of bombers detailed to attack the Phillips 
Radio works at Eindhoven While crossing the 
Dutch coast on the outward journey:his aircraft 
struck a flock of seagulls, two of which came 
through the “perspex” and injured his legs 
At the same time the draught whisked his maps 
away. Confronted with the task of finding the 
route from memory, F/O. Besford encouraged his 
pilot to proceed and the mission was successfully 
completed. 

F/O. L. A. Bonn, R.A.F.V.R., No. 88 Sqn.— 
This officer is a first-class navigator. He has 
participated in various forms of operational sor- 
ties, including smoke laying operations during the 
combined operation at Dieppe. F/O. Bond flew 
in the first “intruder” attack made in Boston 
aircraft, when, on June 25th, 1942, the airfield 
at Haamsteed was attacked from a low level with 
great success. Recently this officer has taken part 
in a highly successful attack on the airfield at 
St. Omer, when the headquarters buildings and 
dispersed aircraft were bombed accurately from 
a great height. 

F/O. P. K. Burtey, No. 107 Sqn.—F/O. Burley 
has served with this squadron since May, 1942, 
and has on all occasions shown himself to be a 
keen and determined pilot both in low level attacks 
and high level formation sorties. In two occa- 
sions he has flown his aircraft back to base when 
severely damaged by enemy fire. In the July, 
1943, in the face of intense and accurate. anti- 
aircraft fire, this officer persevered with his attack 
on Sluiskill explosive works from roof-top height, 
with excellent results. Three days later he made 
another determined attack from 50 feet on an 
enemy airfield and released his bombs on the 
dispersal areas despite strong opposition. At 
Eindhoven, in December, 1942, with great reso- 
lution, F/O. Burley led a number of aircraft in 
an attack on the Philips Radio Works, although 
his observer's “ perspex” had been damaged by 
birds when crossing the Dutch coast and all maps 
had been lost. 

F/O. G. CAMPBELL, No. n.—Since his 
arrival at this a in February, 1942, this 
officer has completed many daring operational 
missions. During the combined operations at 
Dieppe on August 19th, 1942, he took part with 
good effect. He also rticipated in the raid on 
the Philips Works at Eindhoven, where he accom- 
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plished the important task of deputy leader in 
@ most creditable manner, making his attack 
from roof top height. On a number of other 
occasions F/O. Campbell has been deputy leader 
of fogmations, and once he led an attack on an 
armed raider in. the docks at Dunkirk. 

/O. W. W. CoLtepGcr, R.C.A.F, No. 405 
a Sh Sqn.—F/O. Colledge was captain of an 
aircraft detailed recently to complete an anti 
submarine patrol. While so engaged he was 
at by four Ju 88s, and a running fight 
ensued, which lasted 36 minutes. During the 
encounter one enemy aircraft was destroyed and 
two damaged. 

F/O. O. A. Cussen, R.A.F.V.R., No. 161 Sqn. 
—F/O. Cussen has flown on operations since 
April, 1941. He has always pressed home his 
attacks with the utmost determination, and has 
several times brought back excellent photographs. 

F/O. F. H. C. Errorp, R.A.F.V.R., No. 542 
Sqn.—This officer has been employed on recon 
naissance duties since November, 1941. When 
the German battleships were in Brest he made 
many successful sorties over the port, often in 
bad weather, and despite heavy opposition. F/O 
Efford has also flown on & number of sorties over 
targets in the Ruhr, Bremen and Berlin. Re 
cently he has completed two highly successful 
operations over Kiel and North-West Germany. 





Sqn. Ldr. P. J. E. Ritchié, recently 


awarded the D.F.C. The official 
citation appears on this page. 


F/O. E. Keaurriine, R.A.F.V.R., No. 50 Sqn. 
—Since April, 1942, F/O. Keauffling has flown on 
sorties against some of the enemy's most heavily 
defended objectives, including some in Italy. He 
also took part in the daylight raids on Le Creusot 
and Milan, his crew bringing home many excellent 
photographs. 

F/O.:T. R. McDovucatt, R.C.A.F., No. 420 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn.—This officer has a fine opera- 
tional record. He has taken part in attacks 
against Turin, Mannheim, Essen, Hamburg, Duis- 
berg, Cologne, Lorient and Stuttgart, besides 
several daylight bombing raids and mine-laying 
sorties. On one occasion during an attack on 
Hamburg F/O. McDougall’s aircraft was neasey 
engaged by anti-aircraft fire for 40 minutes. Wit 
great skill, despite the violent evasive action taken 
by his captain and adverse weather, this officer 
navigated the aircraft safely back to base. 

F/O> R. McKrum, R.A.F.V.R., No. 279 Sqn 
This officer has served in No. 279 Sqn. since 
November, 1941, and on several occasions he 
has been in charge of detachments of aircraft 
During November, 1942, F/O. McKimm took part 
in four successful searches for dinghies in the 
Bay of Biscay. A month later he located a 
dinghy at night during a. search lasting over six 
bours. 

F/O. D. 8. Marcacn, R.A.F.V.R., No. 106 Sqn 
«F/O. Margach has completed 19 operational 
sorties, during which his accuracy in bomb-aiming 
has been outstanding. He has been engaged in 
attacks on a wide range of the enemy's objectives, 
and in a mining sortie, when he calmly laid mines 
only a very short distance from a warship. This 
officer's steadiness and coolness in the face of 
the fiercest opposition have been demonstrated 
by the excellent photographs he has obtained. 

F/O. J. MarsnHatt, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 7 Sqna.— 
This officer has at all times displayed a keenness 
and desire to engage the enemy which is most 
praiseworthy. His dependability and conscientious 
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completion of his duties render him a valuable 
member of air crew. 

F/O. . N. Rayne, RA.F.V.R., No. 420 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn.—This officer has participated in 
many bombing operations with much success. He 
has taken part in sorties over many heavily de 
fended targets, includi Essen, Cologne, Bremen 
and Duisberg, and also in the attacks on Rostock 
and the German warships while they were at 
Brest. 

F/O. H. A. Scort, No. 109 n.—This officer 
began his operational cgreer in the first month 
of the war in France. He served with a squadron 
flying Battles and fought throughout the Battle 
of France. His missions include both day and 
night raids. 

/O. G. B. Totputt, R.A.F.V.R., No. 226 Sqn. 
—F/O. Tolputt joined the squadron in November 
1941. He has m engaged in a number o 
operations, including shipping beats and searches, 
as well as several low level attacks. At Dieppe 
he comgnins smoke-laying sorties with success, 
and took part with credit in the attack om Philips 
Works at Eindhoven. On some sorties F/O. 
Tolputt has acted as squadron fire controller. 

/O. T. Watutace, R.A.F.V.R., No. 489 Sqna.— 
F/O. Wallace has taken part in a large number 
of sorties, including attacks against shipping, 
offensive patrols and bombing raids. He has in- 
variably exhibited an intense desire to engage 
the enemy. 

F/O. W. J. Weiter, R.A.F.V.R., No. 102 Sqn. 

This officer has participated in many daring 
operational raids on such targets as Essen, Berlin, 
Hamburg and Bremen. His marked ability as a 
pilot 1 to his appointment as an instructor at 
the end of his tour of operational duties. 

P/O. J. OC, Bicknett, R.A.F.V.R., No. 226 
Sqn.—P/O. Bicknell is a cool calculating navi 
gator. He has taken part in a large number of 
sorties, including five set searches, and has par- 
ticipated in several other operations. 

P/O. J. H. Craps, R.A.A.F., No. 460 (R.A.AF.) 
Sqn.—P/O. Crabb has displayed high qualities as 
a navigator, and it is largely due to his keenness 
and skill that his crew has consistently achieved 
good results 

P/O. W. D. Carmurns, R.C.A.F., No. 12 Sqn.— 
P/O. Crimmins is a most gallant gunner whose 
cheerful confidence, throughout his tour of opera 
tional duty, has inspired a high standard of 
morale and courage in his crew. 

P/O. T. Dainc, R.A.F.V.R., No. 647 (R.A.A.F.) 
Sqn.—This officer is a most confident and cap 
able wireless operator who has taken part in 
thirty-three operational sorties without wireless 
failure. He has set an extremely high standard 
of technical efficiency, both in the air and on the 
ground. , 

P/O. C. C. A. Fucus, R.A.F.V.R., No. 226 Sqn 
(since deceased).—Since joining the squadron in 
April, 1942, P/O. Fuchs has participated in «a 
variety of operations by day and night, inélud 
ing searches, low-level sorties and offensive sweeps 

P/O. J. A. Haun, R.A.F.V.R., No. 207 Sqn.— 
P/O. Hall has taken part in a large number of 
sorties, many of which have been against the 
enemy's most heavily defended targets. He has 
on all occasions displayed initiative, keenness and 
dogged determination. 


Five on Essen 


P/O. H. G. Harrower, R.C.A.F., No. 101 Sqn 
—During a tour of operations, which includes five 
attacks on Essen, his aircraft has been attacked 
twice by enemy night fighters and on each 
oceasion by skilful evasive action he has safely 
brought his aircraft back. One night in February, 
1943, this officer's aircraft was hit by a hevay 
shell and severely damaged. By superb airman 
ship he flew the bomber back and effected a 
masterly crash landing, causing only minor in- 
juries to himself and one member of the crew. 

P/O. W. A. Irwin, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 15 Sqn.— 
This officer has taken part in many operational 
sorties with determination and qoutnge He has 
set a splendid example to all by his thorough- 
ness in pressing home his attacks, undeterred by 
difficulties or enemy opposition. 

P/O. F. G. Jackson, RA.A.F., ‘No. 460 
(R.A.A.F.) Sqn.—P/O. Jackson has shown con 
siderable ability and skill.as an air bomber He 
has been outstanding in his keenness to ensure 
that by accurate and careful aiming his mission 
should be successfully completed. 

P/O. C. C. Jenromes, R.A.F.V.R., No. 218 Sqn 
—Since June, 1942, P/O. Jerromes has taken part 
in operational fying with much success. On one 
occasion in September, 1942, when on a sortie 
to Bremen, one engine in his aircraft failed before 
the Dutch coast was reached but with ew 
determination this officer continued and completed 
his mission successfully. Later in December, 
1942, in a low-level attack, P/O. Jerromes’ air 
craft was hit several times by fire from an enemy 
aircraft and one starboard engine was rendered 
useless He took successful evasive action by 
diving from 4,000 to 600 feet, and after bomb- 
ing the target returned to base on three engines. 

P/O. T. W. Lewts, R.C.A.F., No. 106 Sqn.— 
P/Q. Lewis flew on his first operational sorties 
as air gunner and then qualified as an air bomber 
in which capacity he has completed many more 
sorties, achieving good results. This officer has 
participated in attacks against most of the heavily 
defended targets of the Ruhr, enemy naval ports 
and Italian targets, and has also flown on several 
mining sorties and in the daylight raid on Le 
Creusot. He has frequently brought back excel 
lent photographs. 

P/O. W. Lyte. No. 226 a ~~ being with 
this squadron P/O. Lyle bas taken part in 
twenty-four operational sorties, including three 
low-level attacks. Recently he has been leading 
his squadron 
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P/O. A. G. NewsBounn, R.A.A.F., No. 207 Sqn. 
—This officer has participated in many opera- 
tional sorties against very heavily defended targets 
in Germany. He also took part in the daylight 
raid on Le Creusot. During his tour of opera- 
tions P/O. Newbound has not had a failure in 
wireless transmissions. 

P/O. R, MeR. Newitt, R.C.A.F., No. 103 Sqn. 
—P/O, Newitt has participated in many opera 
tional sorties. In January, 1943, during an attack 
on Essen, the flying instruments in the officer's 
aircraft became unserviceable; despite adverse 
weather he pressed on to the target and success- 
fully completed his mission. On yet a paws occa- 
sion in January, when returning from Dusseldorf, 
P/O. Newitt’s aircraft was attacked by a hostile 
night fighter and badly damaged. Although the 
rear turret was partially unsérviceable, by skil- 
ful evasive tactics, he managed to reach cloud 
cover and return safely to base. 

P/O. H. W. NiGHTINGALE, R.A.F.V.R., No. 61 
Sqn.—This officer has participated in sorties on 
many heavily defended targets, including Bremen, 

ssen, Emden, Milan and Genoa When return- 

g trom a sortie over the Baltic, on one occa- 
sion, his aircraft was heavily engaged by anti- 
aircraft ships and much deviation from the course 
was necessary By extremely skilful work in try- 
ing circumstances P/O. Nightingale enabled the 
aircraft to avoid strongly defended areas and 
reached base successfully. 

P/O. . H. W. Ramsey, R.A.F.V.R., No. 78 
Sqn.—P/O. Ramsey is a first-class wireless opera 
tor, who has at all times displayed the greatest 
keenness in his operational duties. 


Low-level Attacks 


P/O. D. C. Savace, R.A.F.V.R., No. 88 Sqn.— 
This officer joined the Squadron in November, 
1941. He took part in the search for the Scharn 
horst and Gneisenau in February, 1942, and also 
engaged in smokelaying operations during the 
assault on Dieppe on August 19th, 1942. On two 
oceasions P/O. Savage engaged in low-level attacks 
on power stations in occupied France. The first of 
these, at Comines, in August, 1942, was pressed 
home to such good effect that the installation was 
out of action for 13 weeks. On the second, which 
was — successful, he bombed Maszingarbe 
Power Station from roof-top height. This officer 
has also taken part in intruder operations, and 
when he attacked the airfield at Haamstede, in 
Holland, from 150 feet, numerous fires were ob 
served. 

P/O. 8. A. Somerscates, R.A.F.V.R., No. 10 
8qn.—It is characteristic of this officer's flying 
ability that he never flew on an operational sortie 
in the role of second pilot. On his first sortie the 
main hydraulic pipe-line burst shortly after taking 
off and one engine failed, but P/O. Somerscales 
continued on his mission and bombed the target, 
returning with the bomb doors open. Returning 
from Bremen on another occasion this officer's air- 
craft was attacked for 15 minutes by six enemy 
fighters, and, although the bomber was hit, he 
succeeded in flying it back to base. Later in 
September, 1942, his aircraft was hit and badly 
damaged by shells. At the same time a Me 110 
attacked from astern and inflicted further damage 
before being shot down into the sea after an en 
counter lasting ten minutes. 
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PO. P. J. Srack, R.A.F.V.R., No. 88 Sqn 
This officer has performed consistently good work 
in operations. He participated in the sorties 
completed by the Squadron during the combined 
operations at Dieppe on August 19th, 1942, and 
also in the successful raid on the Philips works 
at Eindhoven, in which he acted as navigator to 
the deputy leader. 

P/O. W. H. THompson, R.A.F.V.R., No. 44 Sqn. 
—This officer has proved himself to be an excel- 
lent wireless operator and air gunner, who has com 
pleted many successful operational flights over 
enemy territory. On many occasions the safe 
return of ‘the aircraft has been largely attribut 
able to his efficiency. 

W/O. B. W. Crayton, No. 51 Sqn.—W/0O. Clay 
ton is an outstanding operational pilot who has 
completed many raids on such targets as Hamburg, 
Kiel, Bremen, and Dusseldorf. In January, 1942, 
when detailed to attack Hamburg, the weather was 
most adverse, but W/O. Clayton continued on his 
way. A secondary target was eventually bombed, 
but only when the rear turret had become unser- 
viceable and the inside of the pilot's cockpit was 
covered with frost. 

/O._L. . ©. Garprner, R.C.A.F., No. 420 
(R.C.A.F.) Sqn.—W/O. Gardiner is a most skilful 
navigator who has attacked a wide variety of tar 
ets, including Hamburg, Rostock, Cologne and 
uisberg. © has also participated in sorties 
to Turin and Lorient. On several occasions he 
has attacked the target and flown his aircraft 
back to base, despite the most adverse weather 

W/O. R. W. Warp.—A considerable number of 
the operational sorties on which this officer has 
flown have entailed long hours of fiying under 
arduous circumstances over enemy territory 

Act. Fit. Lt. A. J. G. Jarvis, RAFVAE. No 
408 (R.C.A.F.) Sqn.—This officer bas completed 
twenty-eight operational missions, including at- 
tacks on some of the most strongly defended 
targets in Germany and Northern France. 

P/O. }. . Jounstone, R.A.P.V.R., No. 51 
Sqn.—One night in April, 1943, this officer was 
the captain of an aircraft detailed to attack 
Essen. When nearing the target area the aircraft 
was attacked by an enemy ,-r- The bomber 
sustained much damage and five members of the 
crew were wounded. In the face of this trying 
situation, the mbs were released and course 
was set for home. Although on the return flight 
he was deprived of his services of the flight engi- 
neer and the navigator, owing to their injuries, 
P/O. Johnstone flew the damaged aircraft back 
to this countty. On arrival at an airfield he 
signalled for an ambulance and a doctor to stand 
by in readiness to attend to his wounded com 
rades. and then effected a masterly landing with 
out the aid of flaps. 

Distinguished Flying Medal 

Fit. Sgt. M. W. Ecerton, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 156 
Sqn.—Fit. Sgt. Egertov has a long record of suc- 
cessful operational flying against targets in Ger 
many, tal and enemy-occupied _ territory 
Throughout he has always displayed courage and 
devotion to duty. 

Act. Fit. Sgt. & C. Grimewape, No. 161 Sqn.— 
For a considerable time Fit. Sgt. Grimwade has 
been in charge of the air gunnery of the squadron. 
He has also completed a large number of opera- 
tional flights, many of them being of long 
duration. 

Act. Fit. Sgt. E. Maxweit, No. 83 Sqn.—One 
night in Decemebr, 1942, Fit. Sgt. Maxwell was 
flight engineer in an aircraft detailed for opera 
tional duties. On the outward flight five attacks 
were made by an enemy fighter. he first burst 
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Air Vice-Marshal H. Saunders, C.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., who a short while ago presented 

a new crest to a famous night-fighter squadron in his group. He is seen here (right) 

chatting with Wing Cdr. John Cunningham, D.S.O. and Bar, D.F.C. and Bar, the 
night-fighting expert. 
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of fire ser.ously injured the bomb aimer and set 
the bomb bay and its cantents ablaze With 
complete disregard of personal danger, Fit. Sgt 
Maxwell strove to control the fire, jettisoned 
burning flares and other equipment, and with his 
bare hands beat out the flames on the clothi 
vf the bomb aimer. Finally, when the fire b 
been quelled, he rendered skilful first-aid to th 
wounded airman. His prompt and unselfish action 
was responsible for the safe return of the aircraft, 

Act. Fit. Sgt. A. J. Mouter, R.N.Z.A.F., Ne. 
156 Sqn.—Fit. Sgt. Moller is a most keen and 
determined bomb aimer who has achieved a fine 
operational record. His skill has been responsible 
for much of the success gained by his crew. 

Act. Pit. Sgt. H. E. A. Price, R.N.Z.A.F., Ne. 
156 Sqnu.—Fit. Sgt. Price bas at all times dis- 
played an excellent knowledge of bis duties as air 
gunner. He has taken part with keenness and 
efficiency in a large number of sorties against 
heavily defended enemy targets. 

Set. A. F. Buacner (RAAF), No. 106 Sqn 
—Sgt. Burcher has completed a tour of opéta- 
tional duty durimg which he has displayed the 
greatest enthusiasm and keenness. He has taken 
part in attacks agaimst German and Italian 
targets and mining sorties off France and in the 
Baltic He also flew as rear gunner in the day- 
light raids on Danzig and Le Creusot. In July, 
1942, when returning from Saarbrucken the air- 
craft in which he was flying was attacked by five 
enemy fighters. This airman’s excellent com- 
mentaries enabled his captain te evade two of 
them, and his well-directed fire- drove off another 
two and assisted in the destruction of the fifth. 

Sgt. J. R. Burton, R.C.A.F., No, 405 (R.C.A.F.) 
Sqn.—Iu December, 1942, this airman was captain 
of an aircraft detailed for an anti-submarine 
patrol. An enemy convoy was sighted and white 
engaged in shadowing it his aireraft was attacked 
by two Ju88s. In the ensuing action one of the 
hostile aircraft was destroyed and the other 
damaged and probably destroyed. 

Sgt. R. T. CragKke, No. 50 Sqn.—Sgt. Clarke 
has participated in raids on many of the mett 
highly fortified German targets and also in the 
daylight attacks on Le Creusot and Milan. In 
addition to his normal duties for some time 
Sgt. Clarke has been acting as an instructor to 
flight engineers. 

Sgt. F. CrarK, No. 15 Sqn—Set. Clark 
acquitted himself with considerable connage — 
ability, both as a gunner and as fighting con 
troller. He has shot down one enemy aircraft 
and probably destroyed another. On at least two 
other occasions this airman’s skilful directions 
have qnabled a 3 captain to take successful defen- 
sive actics and extricate his airerz 
eS aS h ireraft from very 

Sgt. A. Cottins, No. 214 Sqn.—Sgt. Collins has 
taken part in operational sorties covering a wide 
range of heavily defended enemy targets, includ- 
ing five operations against the Ruhr. 
‘Sgt. A. S. Coo, R.A.A.F., No. 103 Sq 
airman has displayed outstandin 
to bomb his target accurately anc 
a record of his achievements. 
larly successful in raids 
Lorient. 

Sgt. F. W. Exxiorr, No. 207 Sqn.- During the 
period of his operational duties as wireless opera- 
tor, Sgt. Elliott has never had a wireless failure 
even although one occasion it has been necessary 
for him to repair his equipment during opera- 
tional flights During the low-level attack on 
Rostock. in particular, he used his guns with 
great effect 

Sgt. R. F. Evans, No. 138 Sqn.—This airman 
has displayed exceptional skill as a flight engi- 
neer, and his keenness has proved a great asset 
te the squadron. His technical knowledge and ex 
perience have been largely responsible for the 
success of the operations on which he bas flown, 
all of which have been of a special nature. 
Sgt. J. Grason, No. 61 Sqn.—Sgt. Gibson has 
participated in operational sorties on varied Ger- 
man and Italian targets, including the strongly 
defended area of Berlin, Essen. Cologne, Bremen 
and Hamburg. He has brought back some ex- 
cellent photographs. 

Sgt. R. J. Goope, No. 76 Sqn.—Sgt. Goode has 
a fine record of operational flying. He has par- 
ticipated in attacks on the majority of the enemy's 
most heavily defended targets, including five 
sorties to the Ruhr. 


German and Italian Targets 


Sgt. G. Harrison, No. 50 Sqn.—Sgt. Harrison 
has flown on operations since July, 1942. He 
has taken part in raids on many heavily forti 
fied German and Italian targets. One night in 
September, 1942, he was in an aircraft detailed 
for a low-level attack. On the return journey 
the aircraft was hit by anti-aircraft fire and very 
badly damaged, but the pilot with the skilful co- 
operation of Sgt. Harrison flew it safely back to 

ase. 

Sgt. F. ©. Jackson, No. 15 Sqn. (since 
deceased).—Sgt. Jackson's determination and skill, 
both on the ground and in the air, have always 
been of the highest order. His enthusiasm has 
been reflect in ~ successful training of flight 
engimeers and by his great devotion to duty. 

Sgt. P. G. Lanepon, No. 207 Sqn.—During the 
course of his operational career Sgt. Langdon has 
shown keenness and devotion to duty. On one 
occasion his aircraft was attacked and badly 
damaged by an enemy night fighter. Both mid 
upper and rear turrets and the elevator and trim- 
ming tabs were rendered unserviceable. By suc- 
cessfully executed evasive tactics Sgt. Langdon 
managed to escape from the night fighter and 
fly safely back to base. This airman has taken 
part in attacks against many very heavily de- 
fended targets, and also in the daylight raids on 
Le Creusot and Milan. 

Sgt. H. Minis, No. 115 Sqn.—During a teur of 
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operational duty Sgt. Mills has flown in attacks 
against many of the enemy's most heavily de 
fended targets. Throughout his navigation has 
been of a high standard and has served as a 


model to less experienced navigators. On no 
——- has he made a navigational error. 
Sgt. A. Pearce, No. 15 Sqn.—Sgt: Pearce has 


flown -- a large number of operational sorties 
daring which he has displayed marked determina- 
tion and keenness. By his enthusiasm for opera 
tional flying and his knowledge and skill in the 

rlormance of his’ duties, this airman has set a 
ne example to the other members of his 
squadron. 

Sgt. J. C. Ratpn, R.N.Z.A.F., No. 101 Sqn.- 
Throughout his service with this squadron, Sgt 
Ralph has pressed home his attacks in the face 
of strong opposition and has fearlessly completed 
many sorties in difficult circumstances. In Decem- 
ber. 1942, when returning from Frankport, Set. 
Ralph displayed exceptional skill and airmanshi 
in landing his aircraft safely at base though both 
port engines had failed and visibility was only 
300 yards. During the raid on Berlin in Janu 
ary, 1943, when his aircraft was damaged by 
anti-aircraft fire and the petrol tanks were holed. 
this airman again displayed great coolness and 
ability by returning without sustaining further 
damage despite very poor visibility 

Sgt. N. Ratren, R.A.A.F., No. 460 (R.A.A.F.) 
Sqn.—Sgt. Ratten has dsplayed great efficiency 
and enthusiasm as a wireless operator through 
out his operational tour. His courage and de 
votion to duty have always been an inspiration to 
his comrades. 

Sgt. D. S. Smita, No. 76 Sqn.—One night in 
June, 1942, Sgt. Smith was detailed to take part 
in an attack on Emden. While still over enemy 
territory the aircraft in which he was flying was 
so severely damaged that the captain gave orders 
to abandon it. One of the crew's parachute was 
burnt and Sgt. Smith in an- endeavour to save his 
comrade’s life took him on his back when he 
abandoned the bomber, although he was well 
aware he was seriously prejudicing his own 
chances of a ———— descent. His companion 
unfortunately fell off during the descent and Sgt 
Smith received severe injuries on hitting the 


ground. 
Sgt. E. A. Tavtor, R.C.A.F.. No. 405 (R.A.A\F.) 
Sqn.—Sget. Taylor has participated in many 


eperational sorties. On one occasion he was serv 
ing as mid-upper gunner in an aircraft detailed 
for an anti-submarine patrol when his aircraft 
was attacked by a formation of four Ju 88s. A 
running fight ensued lasting thirty-six minutes 
during which, as a result of the fine marksman- 
ship of this airman, one hostile aircraft was shot 
down we. others were damaged 

Sgt. W. Teacue, No. 115 S8qn.—This airman 
has Bit a successful tour of operational 
duties. He has been known throughout the 
squadron for his resourcefulness and coolness and 
has set an excellent example to other rear 
omnes 
A. W. H. Tustrx, No. 61 Sqn.—Sgt. Tustin 
— displayed fine qualities of skill and efficiency 
throughout his operational tour. His reliability 


has permitted his captain to proceed on opera 
tional sorties without anxicty over technical 
matters 


ITE KING has been graciously pleased to ap 
prove the following awards 


B.E.M. (Mil.) 


Cpl. H. DD. Hoveuton, No. 83 Sqn.—Cpl 
Houghton, who is employed as an armourer, has 
displayed outstanding zeal and devotion to duty 
On one occasion during a period of intensive 
operations, Cpl. Houghton was in charge of the 
bomb-loading crew of a Lancaster aircraft when 
he observed a light under the bomb cell of 
another aircraft about 200 yards away. He saw 
some airmen leaving the spot and, knowing the 
aircraft to be loaded with bombs, he ran to it and 
found that a container of 90 incendiary bombs 
had been released. Displaying courage and ini- 
tiative. Cpl. Houghton picked up and threw away 
some 30 of the incendiaries, clearing those which 
were burning near to the wheels of the aircraft 
and others which were ejecting sparks into the 
bomb cell. The remainder were in one mass and 
burning fiercely. Cpl. Houghton procured a 
steel sheet and welll the burning incendiaries 
with it. Having got this dangerous situation 
temporarily under control, he called to the 
ground crew, who assisted him to push the air- 
eraft clear. Under his direction the crew ulti- 
mately managed to subdue all the incendiaries. 
The aircraft concerned had on board several hun- 
dred incendiary bombs and one 4,000I]b. high 
explosve bomb. Cpl. Houghton's gallant acton 
undoubtedly saved a valuable aircraft and pre 
vented damage to others in the vicinity. He sus- 
tained several burns on both hands, which necessi- 
tated medical treatment for a considerable time. 

Cpl. H. L. Sparks, R.A.F.V.R.—This airman is 
a clerk in a station orderly room. During more 
than two years’ service in Malta he has displayed 
courage, determination, carrying out his duties 
under difficult conditions in a _ praisworthy 
manner. Twice during heavy enemy air attacks,, 
in March and April, 1942, the orderly room 
sustained severe damage, yet Cpl. Sparks assisted 
in removing documents without thought of his 
personal safety. On one occasion he returned to 
is office to remove documents while a large un- 
exploded bomh was within 50 yards of the build 
ing Shortly afterwards the bomb exploded and 
destroyed the building. During a night in July. 
1942, this airman was an occupant of a tent 
when one adjoining it, only five yards away, 
received a hit by an anti-personnel bomb. Al- 
though injared in five places by bomb splinters, 
Cpl. Sparks crawled back into his tent, which was 
on fire, in an effort to extinguish the flames and 
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Fully feathered fighter : 
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A de Havilland Mosquito F II showing its ability to formate 


with one engine stopped. 


rescue a companion who had been killed. Before 
he wae taken to hospital he attempted to rescue 
another occupant of the tent who was injured 


Roll of Honour 


Casualty Communiqué No. 236 


HE Air Ministry regrets to announce the fol- 

lowing casualties on various dates The 
next of kin have been informed Casualties “in 
’ are due to flying operations against the 


action’ 

enemy; “on active service includes ground 
casualties due to enemy action, non-operational 
flying casualties, fatal accidents and natural 
deaths, 


Of the names in this list 99 are second entries 
giving later information of casualties published in 
earlier lists. 


Royal Air Force 


ACTION. —Fit. Sgt. R. Birtwhistle; 
ei 0. G. Cc. Francis; Sgt G. E. Gadd; Sgt 
J. Millar; F/O. P. H, Norton; Sgt. J. A. Peel; 
eat’ Ww. Standring; Set. W. H. Whiting 
“PREVIOUSLY REPoRTED MisSING, BELIEVED 
KILLED IN Action, Now PRESUMED KILLED IN 
Action.—Sgt. M. w. Buckley; Sgt. J. B. Kehoe; 
Sgt. D, C. King; Sgt. D. S. McNeil; Sgt. E. ‘ 
March; Sgt. A. Miller; Sgt. A. Mills; Set F. G. E 
Pierson; F/O. R. B. Seddon 
Previousty REporTep 
SUMED KILLED In AcTiION.—Sgt. J. Atchi- 
son; Set. F. Bennett; P/O. F. A. Bolton; Fit 
Sg . H. Bolus; Sgt, R. F. Conca; Set. J. C 
Clark: "Sgt. W. Cobell; Sgt. R C. Cushway; Sgt. 
R. Day; Sgt. D, A. Doughwaite; Fit. Sgt. J. C. 
Drennan; Sgt. L. E. Evans; Sgt. R. Ferguson; 
Set. D. R. Freear; Sgt. L. A. Fussey; Sgt. A. H 
Greenfield; Sgt. .. B_ Uewitt; Sgt. H. Humm; 
Sgt. T. E. Jenkin; Sgt. A. H. Johnson; W/O. P. 
Jones, D.F.M.; vet H. G. Kingston; Sgt. T. H 
Lawton; P/O. F. Litzow; Set. M. McIntosh; 
Sgt. W. K. F. A sarshalls Sgt. J. H. Miller; ™ 
G. E. 


KILLED IN 


MrssING, Now Pre 
Ww 


J. L. Mitchell; Sgt. A. W. Munro; Fit. Sgt. 

H. Obott; ‘0. A. E. Parsons; Sgt. J 
Saunders; P/O. H. E, A. ys Sgt. 8. 5S. F 
Scott; Fit. Sgt. C. H. Shi Sgt. R. D. Steer; 
P/O. E.S Taylor; P/O. ron Thesiger Fit, Sgt 
Thirkell, D.F_M.; Tree; P/O. 
R. B. Underwood; Sgt. H. Ai! o ‘Wakelord: Sgt. 
A. 8. Woodbridge: Sgt. J. P. 8S. Worling. 

Wounpep or InsuRED IN ActTion.—F/0O. K. F. 
MacDonald. 

Diep or Wounrs or InjURtes RECEIVED IN 
AcTion.—Sgt. D. Marsden. 

MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN ACcTION.—Sgt. 
E. J. Aspden; Sgt. R. Davies; Sgt. R. E. Frank 
lin; Sgt. H. Kimber; Sgt. F. Morton; Sgt 
G. C. W. Warren. 

Missinc.—F/O. C. R. ©. A. Allberry; Sgt. D. 
Andrew; F/O. P. J. C. Bateman-Champain; Set. 
8S. A. Bayfield; Act. Fit. Lt. H. J. Beck; F/O 
8S. S. Brand; Sgt. R. W. Brodie; Set R. W. 
Brown; Set. A. Burson; Set. W. Carr: Sgt. F. J. 
Cherry; Fit. Lt. J. D. Cole; Sgt. J Conroy; Sgt 
J. A. Cross; Sgt. E. Davies; P/O. C. G. Dawson; 
P/O. A. R. Dicker; Set. Dove; Set. A. D 
Edmondson ; Sgt. S. Ellam; Fit. Set. S. R. Far- 


ley; Sqn. Ldr. F. T. Flower; a’ It. Set. L. Field- 
house; Sgt. G. Fisher; P/O B. Gibson; Set. 
3 N. Goddard; Sgt R. jontes Act. Sqn. Ldr 


The Hon B. 


Geigeees, D.F.C. Fit. Set. K. R. 

Hazelwood; Sgt. R. A. Hodgson; Sgt. ) Hope; 
Set. E. T. R How ard; Sgt. J. Hoyland; Sgt. . J. R. 
pointy; Sgt. & Ls Jeffreys; Set. G Jenining s; Sat 
. Jewell; N. W. Johns; F/O. L. John 


son; Sgt. G res “isews tat J.£E eames | Sgt D 


Keenan; Sgt. R. J, Kernick; Sgt. H. R. Kinder; 
F/O. H. B. Levinson; Sgt. G. R. Lewis; Sgt 
R. 8S. Ve Lewis; Fit. Sgt. E. L’'E. Lightfoot 


Shandley; Sgt. A. 
Sgt. J McCormick ; P 
D. McEwen; Sgt. A. 8. 
Marsh; P/O. P W. Masters; Set 


Lucas; Sgt, J. MacCormack; 

O. L. J. MeCullock; Set 
McLaren; F/O. A. B 
R. A. Mears; 


P/O. J. L. Metealie; P/O. D. M. Mitchell; Set 
C. H. Mitton; Sgt. R. J. Moss; P/O. M. O. I 
Naper; 7 Sgt. J. R. Orr; P/O. A. C. Palmer; 
P/O. A. H. G. Paxton; Sgt. R. Pilson; Sgt 
F. W. Pinkerton; Fit. Sgt. A. L. 8. Portch; 
Fit. Lt. T. H. O. Ric hardson, Get, T. J. Ridd; 
Set. W. Rishton; Set. M. bertson; P/O 
W. A. Robinson; Sgt. p R x Set. R. 5S 
Sabell; F/O. L. R. C. Shadwell; Sgt L. Shepherd ; 


Set. J. H. Sibley; P/O J. W. Simpson; F/O 
K. F. Smart; LAC A. L, Smillie; F/O. F. A 
Southon; Act. W/O. G. C. Stafiord, D.F.M.; P/O 
R. C. Stemp; P/O. A. J Stuart; Set. M. E 
Taylor; Sgt. J. E. Turnbull; Fit. Sgt. 8. J 
Volante, D.F.M.; Sgt. A. Ward; Sgt. R. L. Ward; 
Set. B. J. Warr; Sgt. R C. H wens: , Get, T. ul. 
Webb; Fit. Lt. J, H. Wetherly; Fit I White: 
Set A. . J. Whittle; Sgt. E Wiltiemes Sgt 
: t. Wilson; Sgt. T. J. Woodward; Sqn 


Lar. C. 7 Wright; Act. Fit. Lt. P. B. Wright 

D.F.O. 

KILLED on Active Service.—Sgt. L. E. Ayres 

Set. R. O. Barnwell; Sgt. T. H. Brown; Set 
Burgess; Sgt € 


L. L. Bull; P/O. J 
*. Davidson; Fit. Sgt. J . 
> ; Sgt. J. R. Franks; P/O. D. N A 
Griffin; F/O. T. E. G. Hanson; Sgt. mesa 
Heywood; Sgt. F. A. W - 0 
Jackson; Set. J. Keedwell; see ! 
Loose; A/C.1 E. J. Murphy; Fit. Set 
son; Sgt. E. Walsh; Sgt D. R. Williams. 
PrRevious_y ReporTep Mussinc, Believe 
Kittep on Active Service. Now Presumep 
KILLED ON Active Service.—Sgt E. Boaler; Sgt 
L. Hargrave; Sgt. A. J. P_ Howe; Set. R. McH 
Jack; Sgt A. Longhurst; P/O. I. G. T. Roberts 
nen NDED oR INJURED ON ACTIVE Service 

’. Jefsioutine; L.A/C. J. W Mitchell; 
Set. W. Rusby. 
Diep on Active Service.—L.A/C. B. L. Bay 
rw Cpl. W. J. Burrows; A/C.2 C. V. T. Dixon; 
A 2F.8 Se (os W. C. Haldeman; Cpl. 
R “Gait; Wade; F/O. E. R 
Wetton 


Nix ho! 


Royal Australian Air Force 


ReportTep MIssING, BELIEVED 
Now Presumep KILLep IN 
Action.—Set. J Marshall; Sgt. C. C. 
Ogilvie; Sgt. C R. Podmore. 

Previousty RerorteD MisstInc, Now_ Pre 
SUMED KILLED IN AcTIon.—Fit. Sgt. H. K. 
Bodwod: Set. F. C. Brayne; P/O. G. 


PREVIOUSLY 
KILLED IN ACTION, 


Ric R. J. Cooper ; Sgt. L. C. U. Dreyer; Sgt. 
% Fort; Set. wis; Sgt. A. L. Moyle; 

Set R. J. Perry; Set. R. J. B. Sharkey; Sgt. 
A. Wilson 


Wounpep or Insurep mw Action.—P/O. P 
Delahunty 

Diep or Wounps or INsurtes RECEIVED IN 
Action.—Fit. Sgt. W. H. Oakes. 
Missinc.—P/O. V. N. Ballard; F/O. K. Girr 
bach; Fit. Set. J. S. Henderson; Sgt. J. H. D 
Herbeate; Fit. Sgt. J. A. R. Hunt; Sgt. J. V 
O'Loughlin 
KILLED ON 
Paton. 
Previousty RerporTep MISSING BELIEVED 
KILLED on Active Service. Now PrResumep 
KILLED on Active Service.—Sgt. K. J. Chandler 
Diep on Active Service.—Cpl. J. F. Beresfor! 


Active Service.—F/O. A. McM 
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Royal Canadian Air Force 


KILLep 1n AcTion.—Sgt. R. Frank 
Previousty ReportTeD MISSING, BELIEVED 
KILLED IN Action, Now PresuMED KILLED IN 
AcTion.—Sgt. F. W. Cassidy; Sgt. G. R. 
Ellsworth ; P/O. H. Freestone; P/O. G. 


J. B. 
; Sgt. J. B. Higginson; F/O. i. W. Thomp- 


PreviousLy Reportep MIssiInG, Now PRE- 
suMeD KiLLep tn Action.—P/O. M. G. Abe 
Fit. Sgt. R. J. Anderson; vt J. K. Baker; Fle 
Set. A. K. Farnie; P/O. R. Florance; 7 = A 
Gibbons; P/O. R. A. +2. Fit. Sgt 
Magladry; oh Sgt. R. F. Noton; Se t. C. 
O'Brien; P/O RS. Patterson; Sgt. G. p 

MISSING, BevieveD KILLED IN ACTION.—Sgt. 
J. A. Bailey; age 3 . F. Gubb; Sgt. R. E. Todd; 
Sgt. P. F. Yellin. 

itsstnc.—Sgt. H. G. Allen; Set. J. F. Barnes; 
W. McM. Bissett; t. A. Boyd; Act. 

\ . CM. McG. Coghi 1; Set. H. Davenport; 

. W. J. Dawson; Sgt. R. O. poe. ete 
F. L. E. Dupre; Sgt. J. H. M. Fraser; P/ 
Grimes; Fit. Sgt. R. W. Harbottle; Sgt. w & 

McFadden; F/O. G. F. Mabee; 
a P. Shmigelsky; P/O. 

T. E. Sweet; Sgt. R. A. Weese. 

1 RiLLep on Active Service.—Fit. Sgt. W. V 
attee 


Royal New Zealand Air Force 


Previousty ReporTtep Missrmnc, Now Pre- 
SUMED. KILLED 1N AcTion.—Sgt. T. Cray; 
P/O. K. F. Heald; P/O.. R. Higgins; Fit 
3, J. G. McCutchan; Set. R. W. Vessey; P/O 

D. Webster. 

a mT Sgt. F. W. Basen: F/O. C. J. 
Freshney; Fit. Sgt. W. P. Laniga 

Diep or WOUNDS oR RgURIES Receive ON 
AoTive Service.—Sgt. ° 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED | Ro Now Re- 
PORTED PRISONER OF War.—Sgt. C. D. Charters. 


South African Air Force 


Ta ny —Lt. DM. Chaplin; Lt. R. Davi 

R. L. MoCartney; Fit. % ‘ys ‘Oriek; Fit 
be +. B. C. Rowe; Lt.'G. 
, ak ON ACTIVE SERVICE ~ ai Lt. D. Pedlar; 


Fit. Sgt. E. Ruziecki 


Casualty Communiqué No. 237. 


Of the names in this list 103 are second entries 
gitirg later information of casualties published in 
earlier lists. 


Royal Air Force 


oXt*2 in Actiow.—Sgt. W. 8S. Davies; Sgt. 
W. Dorrington; P/O. D. . Dunn; Sgt. J. 
Feast Fit. t. J. F. ; zs @ A 
Gibson; P/O. D. W. F. Har P/O. M. W. 
Hume; P/O. W. H. geakine: = J. King; Sgt. 
.'Lamble; Sgt. W. J. McGraith; Sgt. G. J. 
Orten; Fit. Sgt. N. Sherriff; Sgt. M. C. C. Squiers; 
Sgt. E. P. 0. Watson; W/O A oodman. 
Previousity ReporTrep MussinG, BELIEVED 
KiLtep mm AcTiON, Now PRESUMED KILLED IN 
. Baker; Sgt. A. Burns; 
t ‘ Eagieton: 8 Set. L © 
S. Hayes; 


ye, * Riess} 1 Sioatord: 


ko A. Winithardes t. 
G. Soames; Sgt. G. 8 

; Sgt. R. ‘7 ‘Ward. 

EVIOUSLY REPORTED Muissinc, Now Pre 
gue KILLED IN ACTION. es 0. E. G, H. a! 
ae . Beaumont; 1. Bougt . Chudlei 

E. Cruze; Sgt ughty: Sgt. D. 

P/O. W. Glenn; ‘ Grimmett; 
T. G. H. Gulliver; st. J. > 5 het’ 
Harris; Sgt J Heslop; F/O. Jackson; Fit. 
8S. Jones; Act. Sqn_ Ldr. hs 
; Sgt. H. R. Parfitt; Sgt. G. 

t. B. T. Randall; Fit a T. W. Revuens; 
Sct. D. Rowles; Fit. ‘Set. G. Smith; F/O. V. G. 
Spiller; Set. E. R. Stirling; P/O. G. A. b SS 
Set. . Tapner; P/ c. D. woia ham, 
DFC; “Fit. Sgt. D. S. D Welsh: P/O. ite. 

WounDeD or Insurep 1N Action. aan. F. 
Hilton; Sgt. B. R. Taafe. 

Diep oF Wounps or Inyurtes RECEIVED IN 
Action.—Sgt. F. ©. Potter. 

Misstnc, Bettevep KIttep In Acrion.—Sgt. 
F. A. Bandeen; Fit. Sgt. R. J. 

W. P. D. Chapman; Set. J 
Field; Sgt. A. E. Fis 


Marsh ; Sgt. t! 

Misstne.—P/O rmstrong; F/O. E. R. V. 
Ashcroft; F/O R. A. H. Ayles: W/O. T. W. 
Barker; Set. C. A. Bell; Sgt. E. A. Biggs; Sgt. 
E. 8. Bowen; Sgt. A. B. Boyd; Sgt..J. Broderick; 
Fit. Set. R. Seongh F/O. 1.¢ Burns; Sgt. K. R 
Burton; 8 E. Callaghan; rie i. M Camp- 
bell; Set. %. G Carty; Sgt. G. H Cash; 


FLIGHT 
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Well disposed : How the big high explosive bombs, the 30 Ib. and other incendiaries 
are packed away in the bomb racks of a Handley Page Halifax. 


Sgt. H. G. Chuck; A/C.1 R. D. B. Clark; Fit. Lt. 
A. C. Cochrane, DF.C.; P/O. W. F. Coldwell; 
F/O. 8. Corniorth; Sgt. yah Quesieg ; A/C.1 E. 
Dalton; F/O. Davies; Sgt. Doane: Sgt. 
J. M. Donald; a, 4 Hasetast “sat. G. Eld; 
Sgt. J. Fox; Sgt. A gt. A. J. ane 
Sgt. P. J. Groom; § F. 
arris; Sgt. T. W. 
Sgt. C. J. B. Hele; 
- G& Johnson; Sgt. Kennedy; Fit. 
Lowe; Sgt. G. B. McFarlane; Sgt. E. 
P/O. A. Metcalf; 


Sgt. T. A. Miles; 
Cc. H, Newman; o Lar. © 


O. O'Donoghue; 

H. M. Parsons; 10 R. t Phillips; Sgt. F. J. 
Platt; Sgt. 4 A. Rawlinson; A/C.2 W. A. Rey- 
nolds; n*€ 2 ppichardeen:; set D. 8. Sounders; 
Sgt. Scott; Sgt. L. J. Shrubsall; Sgt. 
De ‘. Smens: Fits Sgt. « F. Smith; F/O. 
J. G, = Set. 8S. Stafford; Set. -. Bs Still; 
Sgt. Strat ‘_* Sgt. R. i. ; Set. 
B. o meivite, Sgt. W. A. Vesely . A. Wat- 
son; Sgt. F. W ywell; Sst. Westerdale; Sgt. 
W. F Whitelan ; Sgt. . E. Winn; Sgt. Rk. G 
Wright. 

Kittep on Active Service.—Sgt. H. 
arth; A/C.i R. J. Chitty; Act. Fit. Lt. 
reenup; P/O. D. G. Gatehouse; P/O 
Gunter; P/O. = & mobeng; P/O. 


Apple- 
D. R. 


Waite; Sqn. ’ , D.FC. 
Ponteetes” RePoRTED MISSING, BELIEVED 
Kiritep on Active Service, Now PresumMED 
KILLep on Active Seavice.—Sgt. P. G. Cannell 
Wounpep or InsurReD oN Active SErvice.— 
P/O. L. J. Hurd. 

Diep oF WounpDs oR Pe RECEIVED ON 
ACTIVE peavice. —Set Waterhouse; A/C.1 
K. M. Woodward 
LAI ¥ on Active Service.—L.A/C. T. Bedford; 

1C 
i w. 


: L. . 
4 P. R. Hulley:” L.A/C. 
. Lee; Fit. Lt. B. J. McMaster, DF.C.: 
P. G. Ritchings; Cpl. P. J. Rogers; Sgt. 
Spice; Cpl. A. W. Watson; A/C.2 J. C. Whiston. 
EViOUSLY RerorTeD Missinc, Now Re- 
PORTED i? or War.—Sgt. R. L. Berry; 
; LA/C. H inewa; Sgt. L. 
+, Sgt. G. Maxwell: 
| P— naar Sgt. W. V. 
°c A/C. D. J. 





Royal Australian Air Force 


Kittep in Acrion.—Fit. Sgt. S. A. Osborn; 
. F. Richardson; F/ A. R. Wecker; 
G. Williams. 

Peevesvets Reportep MISSING, BELIEVED 
KILLED In Action, Now PRESUMED KILLED IN 
Action.—P/0. ©. W. Pers: 

Previousty Rgportep Misano, i? he 
sUMED KILLep in AcTion.—P/O. M. R. 
Green; 6. Vv 

MIgSING, gargevee Kittep In Actrion.—Fit. 
Sgt. D. H. V. Charlick; we Sgt. E. N. Cooper; 
Fit. . ; apient P/O. G E. 
MecNanghton; P/O. T. H McNeill. 


Royal Canadian Air Force 


KILLeD IN AcTIoNn.—Fit. Sgt. W. P. Comrie; 

» H. T. Rennie; Fit. Sgt. R. S. Sandelin. 

EVIOUSLY REPORTED Missinc, Believed 
KILLED IN pou. Now Presumep KILLED IN 
ActTion.—P/0. Murray. 

PREVIOUSLY , a pas, Now Par 
SUMED KILLED IN "a a J. A. Bissett; 
P/O. D. Y. Claxton; Sgt. T. ” Crawford; P/O. 
R. McP. on Fit. Sgt. Grey-Noble; Sgt. 
G. Hall: t. R. Hancock; Fit. Sgt. E. E. Hopper: 
F/O P. Joyce; ost. J. J. Kincaid; Fit. 
Set. e E. Kirby; 6.8 D. Klarner; Sgt. ©. L. 

/ P. McLean; P/O. R. J. 

Sgt. J. Molnar; P/O. 

Macl. —- Sgt. R. 
t. 


» A. "6 Wheadon, Bei. 4 

ISSING, BELIEVED ILLED IN AcTrIon.—Sgt. 
T. C. Dubose; a L. L. Hamelin; Sgt. E. A. 
Norman; Sgt. E. Price; Fit. Sgt. W. B. 


Stauble. 
MIss1No.- Sgt. W. J. Arnold; Fit. Sgt. D. & 
N. 8. Cavanaugh; p/6. c 
P/O. G. Cojocar; Set. 
Farrington; Set. &é 
A. Kopacz; Sgt. J. 

Dd. “iacCallee ; Fit. Sgt. R. W. MacNeill: 
R. Montgomery; Sct. A. Penner; 
Spino; P/O. H. E. Tanner; Fit. Sgt. 
F/O. R. J. Weatherhead; F/O. W. C. 
Active Service.—P/O 
. C. Gamble; Sgt. B. C. 


Cc. essaadl 
Ww. He oping: 
F. J. McCaw; 


KrLLED ON , 
Harvey; 
EVIOUSLY- REPORTED MISSING, Now Re- 
PORTED PRISONER oF War.— R. 
Chappell; Fit. Sgt. C. E Dauphin; F/O.C. BL. 
are 


Royal New Zealand Air Force 


Previousty Rerortep Missinc, Now Pare 
SUMED KILLep IN Action.—P/Q. T. T. Fox; Sgt. 
W. J. Paterson. 

MissING, BeLievep KILLED IN ACTION.—Sgt. 
H. C. Duckmanton. 

Missino.—Sgt. J. H r. 

KriLtep on AoctTive Service.—Sgt. R. W. W. 
Gallie; Sgt. M. R. Langdale-Hunt; P/O. B. Neal; 
re & Set nn ona Newland; F/O. E. x Perry; Fit. 

t. 
sity Rerortep Mrssinc, Now Pre 
oomee KILLED ON AcTive Service.—Sgt R. G. 

arkins. 


South African Air Force 


Previousty Reportep Mrssinc, Be.ievep 
KiLitep in Action, Now Presumep KILLED IN 
Actios.—Lt. G ; Air Sgt. D. N  John- 
ston; Air Sgt. ©. incaid. 

Previousty Rerportep Missinc. Now Pae 
SUMED KILLED In ActION.—Maj. R. Tennent; Lt. 

W. Van Niererk 

Missinge.—Lt. P_8. Ashton; Fit. Sgt 8S. W. 
Bernitz; Fit. Sgt. P. E. Black. 

Diep of WouNDs or INJURIES ReceIVED on 
Active Service.—Pte. A. W. October 











